




















(Continued from page 284) 
student of Indian economic conditions 
the remarkable fact remains that de- 


spite sickness, hunger and_ grinding 
poverty, the native village women, no 
less than her more fortunate high caste 
sister, still treasures the Hindu re- 
ligious ideals of service and devotion 
which have kept India spiritually intact 
even after a thousand years of alien rule. 
In the words of the Bhagavad Gita, ‘De- 
votion, both by means of the active and 
the inactive life, leadeth to freedom... 
No wise man . speaks of the active 
way and the way of contemplation as 


distinct and separate, one from the 
other. He who followeth to the end 
of one, gaineth the truth of both!’” 


Our Heritage 
(Continued from page 267) 


With the Hawaiian, hospitality is tra- 
ditional. A beautiful thought, to share 
the love of one’s home with others! This 
tradition, above all others must be care- 
fully preserved. 

Traditional also is the love of the 
Hawaiian for civic life. He enjoys being 
a public servant, to help guide the destiny 
of all within these shores. 

Statistics show that comparatively the 
new Hawaiian is not as thrifty as his fore- 
fathers. However, he justly deserves the 
enviable place which he holds in the com- 
munity, for his life has been unselfish, 
dignified, loving, kind, and particularly 
imbibed with a joy of living. 

Hawaiian love for music has done much 
to make the race such a lovable one. It is 
now world famous, and justly so. Plain- 
tively the native sings about the days gone 
by, but through it all is a sense of 
righteous living which will do much to 
preserve forever the traditions of the past. 


Family Life in the Orient 


When Oriental labor was first imported 
to aid in the tilling and development of 
the sugar-cane fields entire families 
migrated to our Islands, With them they 
brought traditions and customs of the old- 
est known civilizations. First came the 
Chinese, then the Japanese, as well as 
small numbers of Koreans, the blood of 
Oriental culture, art, and ageless tradi- 
tions coursing through their loyal veins. 
The new environment must have presented 
many a difficult adjustment, probably so 
difficult that little thought could be given 
to anything but wresting a living for the 
time being. Long hours they toiled, many 
of them quite simple folk, contented to 
cling to the past, hostile to change, not 
cognizant of the fact that a strange land 
and new climate may offer friendly refuge. 

There was little intermingling of groups, 
thus each remained without benefit of the 
interchange of ideas, They could not speak 
the language, aliens in a land far away 
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from their beloved former homes. Re-| 
lentlessly they held to every treasured| 
thread of the past, not even realizing that| 
their own lands were undergoing changes | 
to meet the newer day. So, the older gen- 
eration is today as they were forty or 
fifty years ago in their native lands, not 
at all as they would be had they remained 
at home, and had they been part of the 
great changes that have taken place in 
their former homes as well as elsewhere 
throughout the entire world, Were they 
transplanted to their former domiciles, 
they would be as alien as they are here. 

In their homeland fields were tilled, and 
rice was the chief product. The poorer 
classes were used to brown, unpolished 
rice, but as their own financial status im- 
proved, their tastes became more “re- 
fined”, and the polished rice became their 
chief source of food. (This explains the 
aversion to the use of brown rice which 
is being met with in our present day food 








problems. ) 

Some of these traditions which definitely | 
are being encountered, and which are of-| 
fering obstacles to a practical adjustment | 
to local conditions will be listed in the 
next issue. 


Suggestions for Exhibits 


(Continued from page 275) 


every member of the family has his 
special jobs in the home. | 


. Show appropriate toys for children} 
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of various ages. 

23. Prepare an exhibit of well-selected 
books for children of various ages. 

24. Demonstrate care of bottles and 
utensils in preparing and serving the 
baby’s food. 

25. Display a sensible layette, indicat- 
ing cost. 

26. Show essential arrangements in the 
home for helping the child to be 


independent. 
27. Display baby shoes, both good and | 
poor. 


28. Show how the family dinner may be| 
adapted to meet needs of children. 
29. Display most helpful books and 

magazines for parents. 
30. Show simple homemade apparatus 
for caring for the sick, such as 
a. A chair as bed rest 
b. A drinking tube 
c. A homemade stretcher 
d. A newspaper big. | 
e. A homemade wheel chair 
f. A medicine chest. 
g. A first aid kit.: 
31. Display an attractive invalid tray. 
32. Display various diets for the sick. 
33. Show a well-furnished and well- 
arranged sick room, 
From New Mexico Counselor. | 
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Artistic Uses 





_ f 
WA Tints & Dyes 


New ideas! New uses! You will want the 


‘peautiful new handbook, ‘“‘Modern Color Magic,” 


which suggests original and important uses for 
tints and dyes, with full directions for using the 
new Diamond Tints & Dyes. Sent free. Ad- 
dress Diamond Tints & Dyes, Dept. 16-M, Bur- 
lington, Vermont. 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


special discount to schools 


Recommended for school use by “DESIGN” 








Tue Sanforizing machine _ illustrated 
shrinks washable cottons and linens com- 
pletely and permanently and saves you 
all the bother of doing the work at home. 
No chemicals are used—only water, steam 
and spray. The fabrics are actually im- 
proved by the process. Such fabrics are 
labeled “Sanforized-Shrunk.”’ 


Fill out coupon below. 


Please send literature and informa- 
tion on loan exhibit of garments and 
yard goods for clothing and _ slip 
covers . safe from shrinkage. 
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THE SYMBOL OF 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-two years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1937-38, without cost or 
other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 
FREEPORT 














Adult Homemaking Education 


1. “Unit in Clothing Selection.” 


2. “Unit in Home Arrangement 
and Furnishing.” 
By 


- 


MABLE RUSSELL 
Assistant Professor of Applied Art 
lowa State College 


and 


ELSIE WILSON GWYNNE 
Formerly Assistant Professor of Home Economics Education 
lowa State College 


A bulletin for all types of adult study groups— 
Extension service, consumer education groups, 
special vocational classes or the usual adult classes. 
Also of use to home economics teachers, since the 
problems can be adapted to the interests, needs 
and experiences of high-school students. 


The units are well worked out and each contains 
a number of problems for group and individual 
study. 92 pages, Wir-o bound. 


Price $1.00 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Invitation 
to all home economists 


who couldn’t attend the convention 


@ Above you see the Household Finance booth that was visited 
by hundreds of home economists who were fortunate enough to 
attend the convention at Kansas City. Many of them there saw, 
for the first time, the complete Household Finance Library ot 
Consumer Education. Examination of the series quickly showed 
them that the Library would save them time and effort in pre 
paring lectures and conducting study groups 

Each booklet in the Household Library gathers into conven 
ient form authentic information that is widely scattered and not 
readily accessible otherwise. The 26 volumes cover such subjects 
as Money Management, Marrying On A Small Income, Stretch 
ing The Food Dollar, Credit For Consumers, and 21 Better Buy 
manship booklets treating a range of subjects from “‘Poultry 
and Eggs’’ to ‘Home Heating."’ The Library is supplied to home 
economists without charge. We merely ask that you pay the 
postage 

If you were unable to examine the Household Library at the 
convention, we invite you to write for a sample booklet so that 
you may see how useful the series would be to you. Please use 


the convenient coupon below. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 


one of the leading family finance organizations with 228 offices in 148 cities 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Research Department PHE-8 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Please send a free sample volume of the Better Buymanship series 
with complete list of titles in the series 
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MANUFACTURING WHOLESALE GROCERS 
CHICAGO BROOKLYN 





HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


Beautifully printed, superbly illustrated with 16 full- 
page color photographs, the Carnation Cook Book will 
be appreciated by every home economist. 96 paes, 
6% by 9% inches; contains unusual recipes, menus, 
diet lists, international dishes, etc. Send 10c, coin or 
stamps, to Dept. H. 


CARNATION COMPANY | 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














TOMATO JUICE Gains Flavor with 


Aye 


Add half a teaspoontul co every glass 
of tomato, orange or grapefruit juice. 
Send for Cook Book and latest Menu Hints 
ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN CORP. 
DEPT. B. NORWALK, CONN. 


















SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 
Skirt Gauges 
Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items. 


$500 


Complete 
Chie Send for Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 


300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 











Flat Silverware 
(Continued from page 266) 


and fork, salad fork, teaspoon, dessert 
fork, dessert spoon, after-dinner coffee 


spoon. 
ServinG — Tablespoon, gravy ladle, 
mayonnaise server, cold meat fork, 


carving knife and fork, tomato server, 


berry spoon, nut spoon, salt spoon, 
cheese spoon, pickle fork, jelly spoon, 
salad fork and sugar tongs, 


sugar spoon, butter knife, lemon fork, 


spoon, 


cake server. 


The very thing the exhibition had 
planned to do, the arousing and deepen- 
ing of interest in flat silver, laying a 
foundation for good taste, and creating 
appreciation of the best, was accom- 
plished. Furthermore, the interest has 
proved to be a growing one, for even 
after several months, the girls are 
still bringing in some silver heirlooms, 
or pictures of sets of silver, or stories 
of how they have observed the silver 
outlay in hotels and other places of 
public service. 

An unexpected by-product of the ex- 
hibit was the interest aroused among 
girls in other classes in Domestic Sci- 
ence who were not taking cooking. The 
enthusiasm about it spread and many 
visited the exhibit which, upon request, 
was left on display for a week. 


Important Notice! 


If you have changed your address dur- 
ing the Summer and are going to another 
school in the Fall, be sure to notify the 
Circulation Department immediately so 
that you may receive copies of PRACTICAL 
Home Economics without interruption. 
The post office department does not for- 
ward magazine mail unless extra post- 
age is paid for it. Avoid delays and ex- 
pense by notifying us promptly of changes 
of address. It takes at ieast three weeks 
for such change to become effective in 
this office. 









Fine opportunities for 
college positions for 
Home Economies teach- 
ers with higher degrees. 





TEACHERS 









25 E€. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 
Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


Excellent city and 
euburban openings in 
Home Economies for 


AGENCY 


high school teachers. 











EXACT TEMPERATURES 
AVOID COSTLY 
COOKING FAILURES 








COOKING EXPERTS AGREE 
on this point. The Rochester 
Candy Deep-Fat Thermome- 
ter is always accurate. HKasy 
to read dial. Safe too, be- 
cause no mercury or glass 
tubes are used, Chromium, 
easy to clean. Practically 
unbreakable. Sent post-paid 
or C.O.D. if not_ available 
through dealers. Descriptive 
folder free on this and other 
Rochester Dial Thermometers 
priced from 385 cents up. 

ROOHESTES MFG. CO. 


ockwood St., 
Rochester, N. Y 











KEEP COOL WITH 
Kelloggs 


RICE KRISPIES 











GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Home Economics Teacher: 


Be sure to write us for our NEW 
1937-38 Home Economics Catalogue! 
You will find help on every page: 


New Home Economics BOOKS 

New Home Economics APRONS 

New Home Economics PLAYS 

New Home Economics SONGS 

New Home Economics OPERETTAS 
Home Economics ENTERTAINMENTS 


NOTICE: NO ADVANCE IN PRICES 





ALSO: We guarantee your order 
will be filled POSITIVELY the same 
day it is received at this office. No 
matter how far you are from Kansas 
City you can receive prompt service 
from our company. 


ORDER OUR NEW CATALOGUE TODAY! 
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The New ABC's of the Fabric World 


a complete set of 


CROWN 





1 THE STORY OF RAYON 


This third and most complete edition is a 
ninety-five-page hard cover book. It covers the 
definition, discovery and development of rayon 
yarn by four processes; complete description 
of the manufacture of viscose, acetate and spun 
rayon; uses and care of rayon fabrics. Contains 
eighty-five illustrations, exclusive of tables and 
graphs. Price 50¢ 


2 EDUCATIONAL KIT 


Beautifully bound in grey and red. Opens like 
a book. Contains removable samples of seven 
stages from spruce chips to finished fabrics. 
Removable chart on viscose process and ten- 
page booklet, “What is Rayon?” Price 75¢ 


3 WALL CHART 


36” x 38" metal edged with eyelets for hang- 
ing. Face: Viscose Process and Manufacture of 


Teacher and Student Aids 


on the manufacture of 


(Viscose Type, Acetate Type and Spun Rayon) 


is now available to Home Economists 


THE MATERIAL INCLUDES 


RAYON 





Spun Rayon. Reverse: Acetate Process and 
CROWN Quality Control Plan. Large photo- 
graphs and diagram, and clear, readable type 
throughout. Price 75¢ 


4 STUDENTS’ LEAFLETS 


8'2""x 11” four-page folder punched for use in 
loose-leaf note books. Reproduces wall charts 
and briefly gives important notes on rayon. 
Forty sent free with each Wall Chart. 


COMBINATION OFFER 

Any teacher of a class or group of students 
studying the manufacture and use of rayon 
from the standpoint of home-economics, fabric 
construction, sewing, domestic science, etc., 
can obtain all items described in a combination 
offer as follows: . 

1. “The Story of Rayon” » 2. Education Exhibit 
3. Wall Chart and 40 Student Leaflets—all com- 
plete for $1.50, prepaid to any part of the U. S. 


Copr. 1937 American Viscose Corporation 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
World's Largest Producer of Rayon * 200 Madison Avenue, New York City 


PLEASE MAIL YOUR ORDER DIRECTLY TO OUR PRINTERS 


THE MOORE PRESS, Inc., 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
Enclosed find: [_] Check, [] Postal Money Order, [_] Currency in the amount of $ 


to cover cost of items indicated. 


Make checks or money orders payable to The Moore Press, Inc. 


QUANTITY 


Tne Glory Gh Hayom . 2 ew tt tt ltl tl tl lt 50¢ 
po ee ee er ce a rs 75¢ 
Wall Chart and 40 Student Leaflets Sets . . . 75¢ 
Combination of Story of Rayon, Educational Kit, 

Wall Chart, 40 Leaflets, complete set. . . $1.50 


(NOTE—Please include 2% sales tax if located in New York City.) 


TOTAL 


SEPTEMBER, 1937 


COST Please send to 


Name ; a 


Address 
ee 


City Ee : State 
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Practical Suggestions For Your 


BISCUIT MAKING LESSON on 


Modern Time-Saving Way YS. Old Fashioned Way 


Add water or milk to Bis quick, And put in the oven. “Biscuits better than my mother 
stir, cut out used to make!” 





FREE / “BISQUICK LESSON GUIDE” housewife pays very little for the convenience of Bisquick— 


sent on request. Includes complete lesson plan on the price includes the cost of all the different ir gredients. 


Biscuit Making; “what Bisquick is”; time and step 4. Highest quality ingredients. GoLp Mrpat ‘‘Kitchen- 
. ° : Tee tested’’* Flour; a pure, wholesome vegetable shortening; and 
saving of modern shortcut way; uses for Bisquick. : 
- : etn other ingredients of top quality. 
Also complete plan for lesson on Emergency Meals. : 
| a = : ; : 
, 5. Failure-proof. Proportion of ingredients is correct. In 


. xredients are properly blended. 
Every student wants to know the modern shortcut method 8 ‘iia nail 


in making biscuits and other bakings. Why not plan a biscuit- 6. Many different uses. Literally a hundred and one tempt 
making lesson that will compare the old and the new method ing ways to use Bisquick! Biscuits, shortcake, waffles, pan 
as to time and work saving, cost, and sureness of results. The cakes, muffins, dumplings, etc. 


General Mills Home Economics Department has worked out a Your students will welcome a modern lesson on shortcut 
‘ ‘ é ¢ 


baking! Send for free copy of the ‘‘Bisquick Lesson Guide.” 
No obligation to you, of course. Just fill out coupon below, 
and mail today. 


helpful plan for just such a lesson. This ‘‘Bisquick Lesson 
Guide” also includes full plans for a lesson on emergency 
meals: how to prepare for any such last minute demands, and 

specific suggestions for meeting emergencies of this type. 
Here are some of the reasons why Bisquick is an ‘‘emergency 1 ea Bisquick, and advertising claims made for it, are accepted 
ASS by the American Medical Association's Council on Foods. 


shelf necessity,” as well as a great convenience in day after day 





meal preparation: : 
* **Kitchen-tested’* is a Registered Trade Mark of General Mills, Inc. 


1. Cuts time and work almost in half! A test was made 
Home Economics Department—No. 120 


in several representative home kitchens to determine time 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


saved the Bisquick way, as compared to old-fashioned way. 
Please send me a free copy of your “‘Bisquick Lesson 
Guide.” I understand I am not obligated in any way. 


Five batches of biscuits were made. The old-fashioned method 
required a total of 37 minutes, 38 seconds. The Bisquick meth- 


sults verified by a certified public accountant. rae 
2. Complete biscuit recipe except for liquid. Saves as- School 
sembling and handling ingredients and utensils. Saves steps, iditiees 
. ide Ss 
also dish washing! 
Ciy 5 State 


| 
| 
| 
| 
od—23 minutes, 14 second. A saving of practically half! Re- : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
l 


3. Saves buying flour, shortening, etc., separately. The 
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Courtesy of The Art Institute of Chi 


‘Lady Francis Russell,’’ by George Romney (1734-1802) 


This charming portrait was painted about 1785 and is characteristic in 
line, feature and color of the best of Romney's work. 
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Adapting Theory To Practice 


Planning 


ROM _ foods laboratory to kitchen and 

return. A short trip, but one caus- 
ing a “fruit basket upset” effect upon my 
ideas of unit contents tor a well-planned 
foods course. 

Perhaps you feel your foods work is 
ample preparation for prospective home- 
makers in your class who will shortly un- 
dertake meal planning, preparation and 
serving on a small income. So did |, 
until [ changed my vocation from a 
teacher to a homemaker. 

Going back as a substitute for a couple 
of months this year made me realize how 
one’s perspective changes with experience. 
Much which seemed practical and worth- 
while before had to be supplanted with 
things which I actually used in my own 
home. 

Most of us in our home economics 
training have had _ sufficient theory but 
lack the everyday practice so essential in 
visualizing the needs of the average home- 
maker. It is difficult to realize that T- 
bone steak and a fancy dessert, unless 
balanced by an economy meal later in the 
week, will throw one’s food budget into 
utter confusion, 

A foods course should be as far as pos- 
sible a replica of problems your girls will 
solve when they have homes of their own. 
It should be built around the needs of the 
girl who must make the most out of little. 
For if a girl has simple cookery funda- 
mentals, it will be far easier to add the 
frills than to adapt fancy cookery to the 
Preparation of inexpensive, wholesome 
meals. 

Your training will be all that many of 
them will receive before they are called 
upon to plan and prepare well-balanced 
meals within their means. Most girls 
learn comparatively little of this at home 
because they are too busy with schoo! 
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By Christine Sanders 


Denison, lowa 


work and outside activities for household 
tasks which used to be every girl’s edu- 
cation when our grandmothers were 
young. 

General unit divisions fall naturally into 
planning, preparing and serving of break- 
fasts, luncheons and dinners. Unit con- 
tents are our problem. Students can fur- 
nish you with a key to these. A survey 
of foods prepared in their homes will give 
you a working basis for planning your 
laboratory preparations. 

\ttractive economy should be the key 
words. Harmonious color combinations 
and neat arrangement of food on dishes 
costs no more and adds much to the ap- 
pearance of a meal. Palatability of meals 
having the same initial cost is governed 
largely by these factors and methods of 
cookery. 

Meal planning will be a girl’s first prob- 
lem in her own home. Calories, vitamins, 
minerals and food requirements all play 
an important part but are frequently pre- 
sented in such a technical manner that 
they are forgotten when one steps from 
the laboratory into the kitchen. A busy 
housewife has little time to laboriously 
figure total calories, number of vitamins 
and amount of minerals in each day’s 
meals, 

It is far more practical to approach 
this problem from the standpoint of daily 
food requirements. If meals are planned 
on the basis of these, vitamins, minerals 
and calories will be quite well taken care 
of in a way which will be used every day 
in the home. 

A chart of these requirements can be 
compiled with the aid of any foods text. 
It should be kept simple and usable. One 
which I have lists all basic foods to be 


served every day as milk, bread, eggs, po- 





Practical Foods Work For Prospective Homemakers 


tatoes, undefined cereals, butter and sugar. 
It also contains a group of foods rich in 
protein, phosphorus and vitamin E, one 
to be selected each day. Another series 
is one rich in vitamin C from which one 
or two are chosen. A third contains 
sources valuable for minerals, roughage 
and bulk, two to four of these served 
daily. The last includes foods rich in 
phosphorus and iron from which four 
per week are selected. 

\fter use of such a chart for several 
weeks, planning well-balanced meals _be- 
comes a habit. It eliminates extensive 
consideration of minerals, vitamins, and 
calories and teaches good sources in a 
manner which is immediately usable. Sup- 
plementary reports can be given stressing 
the importance of including these essen- 
tials in the diet. 

Emphasis should also *be placed upon 
the part that milk and fruits play in main- 
taining health. It is deplorable when one 
finds families with one or two children 
getting along on a pint of milk a day. 
Usually, it isn’t the cost which makes 
them prohibitive, but the mother’s lack 


of knowledge of milk’s importance in the 
diet and ways of including it when chil- 
dren refuse it as a drink. 

Menus should be checked for cost It 
would be a simple matter to include all 
the requirements if one had unlimited 
means. To do so and keep the cost down 
requires strategy. Comparative price per 
serving of foods prepared in the labora- 
tory is a valuable piece of information 
For example, the comparative cost of 
fresh, canned and dried fruit; cooked and 
prepared cereals; canned and fresh vege 
tables. A consideration of these in class 
will give girls general knowledge which 
will be helpful in their future meal-plan 
ning 
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As a home project if a girl can plan a 
week’s meals for her family, estimating 
the cost and then checking with her 
mother on the actual cost after the meals 
lave been prepared, she will gain some 
knowledge of food prices. It would be 
well if she could also do the marketing 
during that time or for a longer period if 
her mother wishes to co-operate. Wise 
marketing is a great asset to a housewife 
and one usually learned through expen- 
sive mistakes. 

Planning naturally leads into prepara- 
tion. Manipulative experience is impor- 
tant. Working with a partner, a practice 
frequently found in foods laboratories, is 
not desirable because it is an artificial 
set-up and does not promote independence. 
The new homemaker rarely encounters 
such a situation in her own home, and, 
usually, the partner who is the more ag- 
gressive or handier gets all the practical 
experience. Each girl should prepare her 
own product. The amounts used will be 
less than those measured at home, but 
the method will be remembered far longer 
than if one of them measures the flour 
while the other gets the sugar. 

Our first unit will be planning, prepar- 
ing and serving simple breakfasts. It 
should include, in general, preparation of 
fresh and dried fruits, fine, granular and 
flake cereals, muffins (plain and varia 
tions), toast, eggs and beverages. 

Foods selected for laboratory prepara- 
tions should involve fundamental cooking 
processes. Those for the breakfast unit 
illustrating factors which will apply, when 
mastered, to the preparation of countless 
products should be stressed as: addition 
of sugar last when cooking fruit, constant 
stirring of cereals, dangers of overmixing 
muffins and temperature for egg cookery. 

If, for example, a girl masters the 
muffin method of mixing in the prepara- 
tion of plain muffins she will be able to 
use it for muffin variations, griddlecakes, 
waffles, quick breads and countless other 
products. All foods involving the funda- 
mental preparation done in class should be 
mentioned so pupils can see how their 
knowledge is transferable. 


At the conclusion of the unit the class 
can be divided into family size groups of 
four or five and each plan, prepare and 
serve a complete breakfast. Meal service 
at the end of a unit affords practice in 
getting all foods ready at the same time 
and gives an opportunity for correct table 
setting, serving and manners. 


Menus for these should be practical. 
Too often they assume party-like propor- 
tions. Breakfasts more than any other 
meal should be planned with attractive 
simplicity to be prepared in minimum time. 
An estimate of preparation time and cost 
of the menu to be served will determine 
its practicability. Standards are some- 
times set in a laboratory which can not 
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possibly be realized in a kitchen either 
from an expense or time standpoint. 

Luncheon and dinner foods merge to- 
gether since many can be served at either 
meal. The luncheon unit can take up 
main dishes which with a simple salad or 
vegetable, a dessert and beverage will 
make up a meal. Chipped beef on toast, 
eggs a-la-goldenrod or scrambled, maca- 
roni and spaghetti combinations, and Span- 
ish rice are examples. 

Vegetable cookery can be started in this 
unit to be continued until the end of the 
course. The importance of this can not 
be overestimated since many experienced 
cook ruin vegetables and create food dis- 
likes simply because they do not know 
the correct methods for preparing differ- 
ent fresh vegetables. The same head of 
cabbage or cauliflower can be, when 
cooked either strong, dark colored and 
unedible or delicately colored and tasty, 
depending upon the method used. 


Specific instructions for cooking all 
common vegetables, including cleaning, 
time, temperature and amount of water 
and kind of utensil, covered or open, 
should be given. All those found on the 
market can be prepared in class. Extra 
time is justified on this part of your 
course because vegetables are valuable 
both from a health and economy stand- 
point. All of your pupils will have access 
to them since those in smaller communi- 
ties will have their own vegetable gar- 
dens, and in larger towns improved ship- 
ping methods have made vegetables avail- 
able at reasonable prices nearly the year 
around, 

Experimental work is highly instructive. 
Someone in the class might prepare spin- 
ach, for example, by cooking it for a long 
time in a small amount of water with the 
kettle covered, while another person could 
drop it into a large amount of rapidly 
boiling water and cook it uncovered in 
the shortest possible time. A comparison 
of the two products will do more in es- 
tablishing the correct procedure than sev- 
eral hours spent on reading and discus- 
sion. 

Variations in serving can be brought 
out. Too many cooks are slaves to white 
sauce. They feel that every vegetable 
must be deluged with this old standby 
before it can come to the table. When 
one scans the pages of sauces in any good 
cook book it can be seen how easy it is 
to dress up a vegetable in a new sauce 
or serve it buttered for a change. If your 
girls réalize this it will help them avoid 
humdrum monotony in their meals. 

Inexpensive salads, vegetable or fruit, 
with or without a gelatine foundation, add 
zest to any meal. Little time need be 
given to this in your unit since principles 
of mixing and arrangement will apply to 
all. More stress should be placed on com- 
binations which will be pleasing in taste 








and color with other foods in the meal 
rather than preparation of countless sal- 
ads, involving identical procedure, in the 
laboratory. 


It is practical for your girls to know 
something of bread making, both raised 
and quick. Although the weekly home 
baking of bread is seldom done in the 
ordinary small family any more, many 
women enjoy making plain or fancy rolls. 
Girls should be able to manipulate a sim- 
ple basic recipe for raised rolls as well as 
turn out a baking powder biscuit which is 
not a reminder of the bride’s first biscuit 
jokes. 

Desserts, so often a headache to the 
homemaker on a limited budget, are ever 
popular and deserve a place in the foods 
course. Poor cooking has created dislikes 
for cornstarch puddings, tapioca and rice 
although they can be both delicious and 
economical. Each girl should be able to 
prepare these so that her product will be 
free from lumps, tasty and attractive. If 
one can make a good plain cornstarch 
pudding the number of desserts which can 
be made through variations is innumer- 
able. 


At the conclusion of the luncheon unit, 
the class will again be divided into groups 
and serve a complete meal. Careful at- 
tention should be given to details of plan- 
ning, preparation, arrangement of foods 
on plates, service and table etiquette. Con- 
stant check-up, in a tactful manner, on 
table manners throughout the course will 
save your girls much embarrassment in 
the future. 


Dinner foods will be a continuation of 
those begun in the luncheon unit. Addi- 
tional vegetable cookery, more complicated 
desserts as cakes and pies, meats, cas- 
serole dishes, potatoes and left-overs can 
be considered. 

Expense eliminates individual prepara- 
tion of a variety of meats in the labora- 
tory. Class demonstrations illustrating 
methods as roasting, stewing and pan and 
oven broiling can be given. Each girl 
should know how to prepare the com- 
monly used cuts even though she is un- 
able to do so in class. 


Preparation of a meat, salmon or vege- 
table loaf as a class project will enal le 
her to do this in her own home. Recipes 
for casserole or one-dish meals as scal- 
loped potatoes with ham, noodles with 
tuna fish and others may be given. If it 
is possible for them to prepare, indi- 
vidually, one dish of this type in the lab- 
oratory they will be able to do all of them 
satisfactorily by following directions in 
any cookbook. 


The course which I have ‘outlined above 
has been based entirely on the needs of 
the average homemaker. Simplicity, prac- 
ticability and economy are the criteria for 
your foods work. 
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66 HY is it that girls taking home 

economics in high school cannot 
be trained to take a little responsibil- 
ity?” This question was overheard one 


day in a ten-cent store by a home eco- 
nomics teacher. The asker of the 
question was a young mother who was 
in the habit of using high school girls 
as part time workers in her home. She 
continued to relate her experiences, giv- 
ing many examples of how students 
from the school failed to have learned 
what she considered an important item. 

This chance reminder served as food 
for thought. How many of our students 
are giving “black eyes” to our own 
departments? Was this criticism jus- 
tified? The scheme discussed in the 
following paragraphs was designed to 
partially answer this momentous ques- 
tion. The writer has used it for the 
past eight years, gradually improving 
it. She has tested it in a city school 
as well as in Goshen High, which is a 
rural consolidated school. Since young 
people are similar in interests despite 
opposites of environment, the scheme has 
proven fascinating to the students as well 
as accomplishing the original aim of teach- 
ing responsibility. 

Girls (and boys) who are trained 
in home economics courses, should 
leave that department with a well de- 
veloped sense of responsibility. This 
will not be accomplished unless we, as 
teachers, definitely establish this idea 
as a part of our objectives. How shall 
we begin? 

There must be a well formulated plan 
of action before starting work. At the 
beginning of the year, it is wise to 
launch a series of discussions with the 
students on the value of each student 
learning how to assume responsibility. 
This can cover a large amount of ter- 
titory, such as: responsibility in the 
home, at school, in getting lessons, in 
taking care of their bedrooms, and final- 
ly, in learning to take responsibility 
When working for others. Let the 
students set up their own standards, 
they are quite capable, if you wisely di- 
rect their discussions. Since this is 
definitely one aim of class work, credit 
for planning responsibility projects 
Should be given. If the discussions are 
carefully done, the value to each indi- 
vidual in personality improvement will 
be the student’s aim and the grade will 
result as a by-product. To many 
Students the grade means nothing at all 
as they are more interested in the en- 
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Responsibility Projects 


A New Idea For Home Economics Students 


By Daisy M. Stackhouse 


Goshen High School 
Damascus, Ohio 





Working out a filing system for illustrative 

material was Margaret Burton's project; 

care of the bulletin board was Rachael 
Burkhimer’s responsibility. 





joyment of the task. (This is the 
writer’s idea of what education should 
mean to a student.) To other students, 
grades are the same as a salary, paid 
once every six weeks. In many cases, 
it seems that these people who work 
with a time clock in mind are the ones 
who should be taught more concerning 
responsibility and what it means 
Therefore to interest both types of 
students, grades are given. Experience 
in the writer’s case has been that giv- 
ing grades accelerates and _ activates 
interest. There is no given scale upon 
which to grade except the judgment of 
the teacher or class. The main point in 
giving grades is that it makes known 
to the student that his or her efforts 
have been noticed! Individual as well as 


class criticism o projects completed 
with remedial suggestions is as neces- 
sary with this type of project as with 
any other assignment, if success is to 
be achieved. 

The projects vary in every school 
Students can usually suggest a helpful 
list. Give them a chance for original- 
ity (and responsibility) by having them 
figure out their own. The teacher may 
deftly imply suggestions which will 
lead the students to think they are 
the originators of the plan 


One interesting suggestion of this 
kind made one year was that of “cafe 
teria hostesses”. Two girls who want 
ed an interesting as well as an original 
responsibility project, asked for this 
job. A brief plan was made and some 
suggestions made. The girls were given 
free rein to do anything within reason 
which would improve the welfare and 
atmosphere of the noon lunch, 


They provided — themselves with 
badges and proceeded to imitate the 
hostesses they had seen in some of 
the Cleveland hotels and tea rooms 


They organized special parties for 


school groups, encouraged “Club 
Luncheons” at noon with tray service 
(which they provided) They helped 
plan menus, arranged “reserved” signs, 


planned special decorations for the dif 
ferent days of the year. They gave 
faculty parties, even arranging the en 
tertainment. With their cheery smiles 
they located seats during the noon rush 
for even the grumblers. Their pleas- 
ant attitude provided a cheery, friend- 
ly atmosphere which was contagious. 
Disorder became a thing of the past 
and even the “forgetters” were cajoled 
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into returning their own trays at the 
end of the lunch period. 

Another “pupil suggested” project 
was that of keeping the bulletin board 
up to date. Suggestions were made 
at the beginning of the year as to the 
various types of material which should 
be included among those displayed each 
day. Since the students were the ones 
who spent their time looking at the 
bulletin board, they suggested they 
would like some bright, colorful pic- 
tures suggestive of class projects. Their 
plan was to present things which ap- 
pealed both to the eye and the mind. 
One well selected poem (one girl wrote 
her own), a good joke or something 
to laugh at, short cuts in house-work, 
suggestions of late styles, fabrics and 
color combinations—these were a few 
of the student suggestions for making 
the bulletin board interesting as well 
as instructive, 

The bulletin board project at Goshen 
became sort of a game with a contest 
staged to see which two members of 
the class could provide the most attrac- 
tive and interesting material. The fact 
that students from all over the school, 
as well as the faculty, stopped to read 
the bulletin board as they waited in line 
at noon for their lunch helped to in- 
spire the girls to use this as an adver- 
tising medium for the home economics 
department. Loan exhibits, such as chil- 
dren’s clothing, carpet samples, and 
posters were featured. Some girls sent 
away for charm leaflets advertised in 
some of the magazines. Many of these 
were very interesting, giving hints on 
make-up, personality, child care, family 
relationship problems, and even “neck- 
ing”. (Needless to say all the boys in 
school came in to read the latter). One 
girl succeeded in securing a_ set of 
tinted photos of the “Quintuplets”. 
Class votes recommended her week as 
a contest winner. 

The results of this project were very 
gratifying. The girls became so inter- 
ested in collecting material from their 
magazines at home that they each 
started filing their own clippings. In 
doing this they read more and became 
more observant of the magazines. Dur- 
ing class discussions on various prob- 
lems they began quoting from articles 
they had read and perhaps even disagreed 
with the article in question. In other 
words, this work served as background 
reading material which helped to create 
interest in class work. Certain students 
and faculty members made regular trips 
each day to see what was new on the 
bulletin board Sefore long these girls 
were volunteering work on home room 
bulletin boards. The projects served to 
inspire better work throughout the 
whole school. Another outgrowth of 
this project was that the girls became 
more conscious of their own room and 
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soon began earning money to buy cur- 
tains, pictures, table and sewing ma- 
chine covers, plants, etc., to improve 
the appearance of the room. 


From this another responsibility proj- 
ect has suggested itself, that of planting 
and tending a small rock garden under- 
neath the windows of the room, which 
provides a few flowers for table decora- 
tions in the spring and fall. After a study 
of flax, the seventh grade girls sowed 
flax seed which has been a source of in- 
terest to them during recess periods. 


Keeping the storage cupboards in or- 
der is one responsibility project that 
always meets with a teacher’s approval. 
Home economics training should im- 
part high ideals of neatness and order. 
By having pupils take this responsibil- 
ity actual practice is provided. 

One of the largest responsibility proj- 
ects ever undertaken by one person at 
Goshen High School was that of build- 
ing a reference library from free pub- 
lications and literature sent out by ad- 
vertising concerns. Many rural schools 
face the same fact that troubled this 
department—library facilities were en- 
tirely inadequate. After all, with the 
newer methods of teaching, the library 
is a very important item. To have avail- 
able material at “finger’s ends” simpli- 
fies teaching problems. This is one 
method of solution. It is suggested that 
a group of girls might easily work on 
this project. 

To begin the project, addresses of all 
companies giving free literature was 
obtained. Each year PracticAL Home 
Economics devotes several pages of the 
September issue to a list of these com- 
panies. Another valuable list was se- 
cured at a teachers conference. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, United States Department 
of Labor,. publishes a “Selected List of 
Publications” dated March 1, 1937, which 
will be sent on request. Single copies of 
most of these reports can be secured free. 
Several life insurance companies provide 
very instructive material free of charge. 
The state government, and the state public 
health service should provide some 
sources of material. The Public Health 
Service of the State of Ohio, Columbus, 
Ohio, publishes a set of health material 
for the teacher’s use which should be in 
every file. The state university extension 
division of several of the large univer- 
sities have many bulletins of value to 
the home economics department of ev- 
ery school. These provide reliable and 
up-to-date material. The American 
Home Economics Association publishes 
a series of leaflets which cost ten cents 
each. 

The use of advertising literature has 
been condemned in many schools, yet 
if the best of it is wisely used, it seems 
that most of the objections can be 


omitted. Many of the companies em- 
ploy highly paid and _ scientifically 
trained home economics experts to pre- 
pare these materials. It is expected that 
the home economics teacher will care- 
fully’ supervise this material after it is 
received and check to see that only 
those articles are used which are au- 
thentic. 

After the teacher had assisted in as- 
sembling the above list of addresses, 
the girl in charge wrote postcards to 
ach company and explained the use to 
be made of the materials and requested 
The name of the teacher and 
the name of the school was given as 


copies. 


the persons and place to which the ma- 
terial was to be sent. 

Some sort of filing system was nec- 
essary to care for this material when 
it began to arrive. The Home Econom- 
ics Club bought a new steel filing cab- 
inet, four drawers, for $9.75. The divi- 
sion folders were marked with the fol- 
lowing metrical divisions: 

Suggested Filing System for Bulletin 
Library: 


1. Foons 

Beverages and soups. 
Breads, baking powder. 
.3 Cereals. 


1 
? 


4 Cakes and candies, 

.5 Cheese. 

.6 Chemistry of foods. 

.7 Desserts. 

.& Eggs. 

.9 Fat, oils, nuts. 

.10 Foreign foods. 

.11 Flavoring extracts, spices, salt. 
Frozen foods, frozen desserts. 
Fruits, 

Meals for special occasions, planning. 
Meat, meat substitutes, fish, poultry. 
Milk, cream, ice cream, butter. 
7 Menus. 
’ Nutrition. 
.19 Preservation of foods, canning. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
! 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1.20 Recipes. 

1.21 Salads, sandwiches. 
1.22 Sugar, honey, sorghum. 
1.23 School lunch. 

1 Table Service. 

1 
1 


Vegetables. 
Vv 


.24 
25 
.26 itamins, 
CLOTHING 

1 Care of clothing. 
2 Children’s clothing. 
3 Construction of clothing. 
.4 Color selection of clothing. 
.5 Historical costumes, 

.6 Line and design. 

.7 Patterns. 


wR NNW N bv to 


2.8 Textile fibers and dyes. 
2.9 Related art. 

2.10 Shoes and feet. 

2.11 Selection of accessories. 


House 

3.1 Exterior, yards, gardens. 

3.2 Furnishing and decoration of interior 
3.3 Furniture. 


IThis is the filing system used in the office of 
the Home Economics Education Division of the 
School of Home Economics, Ohio State Univert- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. A few minor changes of 
the subject matter divisions have been made 10 


adapt this to a high school library. 


(Turn to page 336) 
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If You Are A New Teacher 


GAIN it is September! A Septem- 
A ber which, to those of us engaged in 
teaching, is more of a “new year” than 
the year 1938 itself will be. We teachers 
approach this month with a great variety 
of emotions—pleasure, anticipation, dread, 
and yes, even fear. It is for those new 
teachers with the last named emotions of 
dread and fear I am writing this article. 
My message, if it may be-ealled such, 
may be very useless and pointless so far 
as good advice is concerned, but I am 
simply trying to answer some of the ques- 
tions which occurred to me when I began 
my first year teaching. 

Well do I remember the 
1936 when I, too, was a new teacher. (Now 
you see how much experience I have 
had.) There I was—a college graduate, 
who, by the way, had sworn all during 
her undergraduate work never to be a 
teacher, and to prevent such a thing hap- 
pening had taken all the required educa- 
But to go 


a college graduate 


summer of 


tion courses to become one! 
There | 
had been engaged to teach home 
economics in a small high school. All the 
remaining months of summer I drove my 
family near the brink of insanity with my 
constant, “I don’t know a thing about 
can I teach 


back. was 


who 


cooking or sewing—how 
school?” just as I imagine you have been 
doing. I, too, experienced that fear, that 
dread of going into a new community, a 
new life, a new responsibility, and having 
to make good. 

Now this is the point where a little 
good “philosophizing” and “psychologiz- 
ing” comes to the rescue. Here is the 
keynote for you to build your thoughts 
upon. “I must be good or they would 
have hired one of those other applicants 
instead of me.” Of course, these other 
applicants might not have been qualified 
for the necessary teaching combination, 
but let’s not deflate our ego—let’s say, 
“Well, we will admit we were pretty smart 
to choose that course in college.” (For- 
getting, of course, the deans who insisted 
we take that “awful, hard old stuff” !) 

Now you are “the new high school 
teacher.” And if you think hard and try 
to remember back four, or five, or even 
six years when you were in high school, 
didn’t you feel your teachers were pretty 
Smart and knew ’most everything? You 
may not admit it, but you did! And that 
is just what your students will think of 
you! 

Next, I'd like to give you a few sug- 
gestions about getting acquainted with the 
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people in the town, with your pupils, and 
with the other teachers in your system. 

I presume that after you had secured 
had an interview with 
superintendent and se- 


the position, you 
the principal or 
cured trom him the 
who were willing to board and room the 
school teachers. I hope that the woman 
in whose home you are living is active in 
the community and that she is well liked 
by the other women. If this is the case, 
you are well on the road to becoming ac- 
quainted. If your landlady is this type of 
woman, she may take you with her to va- 
rious organizations and introduce you. If 
she doesn’t, don’t hesitate to ask her if 
Tell her you are interested in 


names of women 


she will. 
their activities and want to get acquainted. 

Now remember, I am talking to you 
teachers who are starting your first year 
and who are teaching in a small town. 
All of this will be old, uninteresting, and 
unnecessary for others to read, so they 
may stop here. 

Among the 
should be interested, and to which you 
should devote some of your time are Y. 
W. C. A., which in some communities is 
the only women’s organization; the wo- 


activities in which you 


men’s missionary societies, and ladies’ aid. 
If the town is larger, of course there will 
be other societies which will gladly wel- 
come you. 

Another very excellent way to become 
acquainted is to give a tea or social for 
the mothers of the girls in your school. 
May I suggest that you give it in the 
evening and invite the fathers? Even 
though men usually profess to dislike that 
sort of thing, they will be flattered by an 
invitation and a great many of them will 
come. I invited the fathers to the first 
school function of which I had charge 
(a G. R. recognition service) and they 
seemed to appreciate the invitation and 
came in large numbers. This way you 
become acquainted with both parents. Do 
try to remember their names so you can 
them meet the person 
later. An easy way to do this is by asso- 
ciation. By that I mean to attach the 
name to some characteristic of the person 
which you noticed when you first saw the 
For 


recall when you 


person or was introduced to him. 
instance, one man at my tea had a chuck- 
ling, infectious laugh which I noticed im- 
mediately. Upon being introduced to him, 
I learned his name was Brooks I thought 
of all I’ve heard about laughing brooks 
and that became associated with 
that man. 


name 


By Marguerite Sturm 


Arlington Rural High School 
Arlington, Kansas 


\fter you go home from a social affair, 
try to remember all the people that were 
there and name them. Or work from the 
other way—remember all the names you 
heard and picture the person who goes 
with the name. Or while you sit in 
church, another good place to make con- 
tacts, start up and down the 
other, naming each person. (Of course, 
you do this only during the singing or an- 
nouncements, never during the sermon!) 

If you have never lived in a small town, 
do not be surprised to have nearly every- 


one row 


one you meet on the street there speak 
to you. Remember, are the “new 
high school teacher” and everyone knows 
you, so don’t fail to have a smile and a 
know that some 


you 


greeting in response. I 
of the women may be dressed in gingham, 
but one of them may be president of the 
Y. W. C. A. or the Farm Bureau. Or the 
men may be unshaven, overall clad, and 
dusty from field work, but one of them 
may be the Even if they do 
hold these positions, they work 
for a living, and that work may often be 


mayor 
have to 


farming. 

So much for becoming acquainted with 
the parents. With the them- 
selves, it is a little different. 
a position of authority and the students 
them 


students 
You are in 


some of 


what they 


recognize it. However, 


may try you out to see can 
“get away with,” but you must retain your 
authority even if it meang sending the 
school board member’s son to the 
cipal. But this will scarcely be necessary 
if on the first day you make your classes 
feel you are interested in your work and 
in them. That you are there, not only 
to teach them from your broader educa 
Don't 


prin 


tion and knowledge, but to learn. 

ever think some of these farm boys can’t 
about farm machinery 

crops, and that 

teach you about cleaning chickens and the 

Be business- 


teach you and 


some of the girls can't 
kind of food harvesters like. 
like and rather strict from the 
the pupils will find out you are there for 


first and 
business. 

Do not look upon your principal as one 
who is sitting in judgment upon you. He 
realizes you are in some respects groping 
your way, but he may not always recog- 
Ask him 


of ex- 


nize your particular problems. 


for advice. He has many years 


(Turn to page 338) 
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Courtesy Museum of Modern Art 


Every girl will recognize in this painting, ‘“‘Aline McMahon” by James 
Chapin, her own desire to be lovely, glamorous and charming. 


HE intelligent use and fuller knowl- 

edge of the things which are met in 
everyday living are as much a part of 
education as the formal presentation of 
the intellectual and cultural aspects. Per- 
sonality improvement, good grooming, 
standards of good taste, and learning how 
to get along with other people are now 
being recognized as being fully as im- 
portant as the three “R’s” and allied sub- 
jects. 

Very little has been done for the boys 
in this field, although some of the schools 
require all senior boys to attend classes 
in social forms before they graduate. 
More is being done for the girls in classes 
entitled “personal hygiene,” “personal 
regimen,” or some similar name. Many 
topics of particular interest to girls are 
discussed. One of the most important, 
which is also the one that the girls are 
most interested in, has been carefully 
avoided or only studied superficially. 
There will be a general topic of good 
grooming, which will include the care of 
clothes, assembling of clothes to give a 
well-dressed and smart look, personal 
cleanliness, and personal appearance. In 
that one word “appearance” lies the key- 
note to the thoughts that are uppermost 
in every high school girl’s mind. 

Every girl wants to be lovely, glamor- 
ous, charming, and to possess that certain 
something which will attract persons to 
her. Her success will be measured in 
terms of the number and kind of friends 
she has and the number of parties she 
attends. Beauty, popularity, and recog- 
nition are the natural desires of the aver- 
age high school girl. It is a well-known 
fact that there are very few really beauti- 
ful women in the world. Attractiveness, 
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personality, and charm are much more 
important at the present time. Any girl 
can be good-looking if she will only plan 
for it and work towards it. It is up to 
us as teachers to help her. 

In planning a unit or a course to cover 
this phase of education, it is most impor- 
tant to give it a modern, descriptive title. 
There is a natural aversion to hygiene, 
which stresses the cleanliness angle. Good 
grooming means so much more than just 
this. Personal hygiene does not seem to 
be quite adequate. If you have no oppo- 
sition from your superiors and can lay 
your cards on the table, call your course 
Beauty Etiquette, Beauty Aids, Cosmetic 
Care, or Cosmetic Hygiene. After all, 
everyone acknowledges that all girls of 
high school age have the “cosmetic urge.” 
Intelligent instruction in the principles in- 
volved in the use and function of cos- 
metics should be adopted by the far- 
sighted and progressive educational lead- 
ers. 

The question will no doubt arise as to 
just how much and what sort of infor- 
mation should be given in a course of 
this sort. It is to be understood that this 
is not to be confused with the study of 
beauty culture as it would be taught in a 
vocational or industrial high school. This 
course is to help the high school girl help 
herself to loveliness, to charm, to poise, 
to personality, and to health. How much 
she wants to do to become lovely to look 
at is up to her. 

Beauty is not only skin deep. General 
health topics and cleanliness of the body 
are covered quite extensively in the physi- 
ology and hygiene courses required of all 
high school students. With this back- 
ground it will be easy to emphasize that 


The Cosmetic Urge 


High School Girl 






and the 


By Dorothy S. Day 
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one of the first requisites of beauty is 
health from within. What we eat and 
drink, how much we sleep, what kind of 
exercises we take, and how hard we work 
are reflected in our skin, our eyes, our 
hair, and our personality. The treatment 
for the improvement of health from 
within should be started at once. 

The external care of the body involves 
much more than most girls realize. To 
understand this better, it might be well 
to review the definition of a cosmetic as 
stated in the new Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Bill, officially known as S.5. 

“The term cosmetic includes all sub- 
stances and preparations intended for 
cleansing or altering the appearance of, 
or promoting the attractiveness of the 
person, except that such terms shall not 
include soaps represented for cleansing 
purposes only.” 

It would be impossible to take care of 
the body externally without using cos- 
metics and without the knowledge of the 
structure and function of the skin, hair, 
nails, etc. Here again, a review of physi- 
ological facts will be a starting point. 

The structure of the skin, the reasons 
for cleansing and softening it, the use of 
soap and water and their reactions on the 
nervous system, the use of cleansing 
creams and lotions can be discussed. An 
ordinary amount of care is sufficient un- 
less one has a very dry or a very oily 
skin. Special instructions can be given 
for cases of this kind, and_ attention 
should be called to elbows, hands, face, 
and feet where the skin is apt to be rough 
and scaly. Some high school girls will 
need to start to use an emollient cream, 
because their skin is very dry. A few 
simple massaging motions will be helpful, 
also. The general composition and func- 
tion of the various types of cream should 
be investigated along with the study of 
the skin. The care of the abnormal skin 
afflicted with acne, pimples, pustules, and 
eczema is not a simple matter. This 
should be left in most cases to the phy- 
sician. The high school teacher can only 
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emphasize extreme cleanliness, as most of 


these skin conditions are caused by a COMPLEXION TYPES 


Hair 


TABLE OF 


Brows and 


clogged condition of the pores, and a 
clogged condition internally. 

At this point I should like to say that 
one of the greatest aids to beauty is the 
intelligent use of the mirror. Meticulous 
women the world over use mirrors and 
lights to help them solve their beauty 
problems. Because you gaze into a mir- 
ror, it does not mean that you are vain. 

One of the first things that you see 
when you look at a person is her hair. 
Then why is it so often neglected, if it is 
sO prominent? The importance of under- 
standing the structure and the care of 
the hair cannot be minimized. Here again, 
special diseases, infections, and _ inhabi- 
tants will need particular treatment. The 
various types of shampoos and rinses can 
be displayed or experimented with. The 
matter of arranging the hair should not 
be neglected, and a study of the girls in 
the class with the many shapes of faces, 
heads, types of hair, and style of coiffure 
would prove to be most interesting. It 
might be heart-breaking to some of the 
girls who believe that they are dressing 
their hair in a becoming style! The im- 
portant points to remember are that the 
hair is a frame for the face and that the 
oval face is the most beautiful. 

A girl’s face also comes under a close 
scrutiny. Not only does one see -the 
external shape and coloring, but much of 
the personality of the person is reflected 
in the eyes and in the expression around 
the mouth. The luster in the eyes can 
be aided by use of a boric acid eye-wash. 
The shape of the eyes and eyebrows can 
be enhanced by proper treatment, such as, 
shaping with tweezers, eyebrow pencils, 
mascara and Eyebrows 
should not be so changed as to give one 
a bewildered or scared look. In all suc- 
cessful beauty treatments, the keynote is 
naturalness. 

In the selection of make-up, this point 
of naturalness is so often disregarded. 
The colors should harmonize with the 
natural tones and colors of the skin, hair, 
and eyes. Powder is matched to the skin 
tone, rouge to the blood tone (found by 
pinching the skin and watching the color 
rise), and lipstick to the color of the 
inner lip. The ghastly white and rose 
pink of the earlier powders are things 
of the past. The shades now offered for 
sale are more human. In the matter of 
lipstick and rouge, this is not true. Many 
unnatural shades are made and sold. 


eye-shadows. 


The following table of complexion types 
is taken from “Science of Beautistry,” by 
Florence E. Wall. It will be of use in 
helping the girls classify themselves. 

Here, also, is a chance to guide the girl 
into dramatizing her type and turning her 
faults into virtues. It may be her nose, 
her mouth, her height. 
the most of her flaws. 
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Help her to make 
Whether she is a 


Number Skin Tone Blood Tone 
2 light pink 
clear 

light yellow 


clear 


bluish 
orange 


sallow orange 


light yellow orange 
clear 

pinkish 

clear 

medium yellow 


bluish 


orange 
sallow 
medium pink 
clear 

pinkish 

clear 

dark yellow 
olive 


bluish 


orange 
purple 





tow, 
blonde 
gold-blonde 


gold-blonde 
golden-red 
bright red 


red-brown 
mahogany 
bluish ash or med. 
brown 
dark brown 
black 
dark brown 
black 


Eyes 
Lashes 

silver blue-gray tow 

dark brown 

black 

black 


blue-gray 
hazel 

hazel 
tawny-brown 
tow or 
golden 


blue-green 
gray 
blue-hazel red to brown 
brown 

dark brown 
black 

black 


blue-hazel 
gray-brown 
blue-hazel 
blue-gray black 
hazel 
hazel-green black 
dark brown 








garcon, ingenue, or dramatic type, she 
must study and analyze her own problems 
and try to them by accentuating 
certain features and minimizing others. 
Perfume also expresses individuality. 
The “lily-white hands” which most men 
authors attribute to their 
a great deal of care to keep them that 
way. The color of the nail polish should 
harmonize with the clothing and the per- 
sonality of the girl, as well as be suitable 
Warn her that men do 


solve 


heroines need 


to the occasion. 
not like red nail polish. 

Many other things besides the use of 
cosmetics contribute to the ensemble of 
beauty. These are personality, clothing, 
manners and mannerisms, and intelligence. 
No girl wants to be called “beautiful but 
dumb.” 

Other 
school administrators in setting up such a 
course of study are these: Who shall 
teach such a course or part of a course? 


questions which will confront 


In which department shall such a course 
be given? Shall various phases be taught 
by different persons, or shall one teacher 
present the subject in all of its ramifica- 
tions? 

An analysis might be made as follows: 
The health education group has a very 
definite contribution, for an important 
requisite to beauty is buoyant health. 
The clothing instructor is an important 


factor, for what would beauty be without 
becoming color, line, texture, and design? 
Academic training is necessary, also. It 
is particularly evidenced in the lack of 
the English language 
and The 
teaching of the choice and application of 
cosmetics should not be left to a person 


the proper use of 


knowledge of common facts. 


who knows little or nothing about them, 
and furthermore does not believe in their 
use and is still under the illusion that cos- 
metics are merely “powder 'n’ paint.” 
Above all, the 
part of it should exemplify all that such 
for. 

education should 


Cosmetics and beauti- 


person who teaches any 


a course stands 
Perhaps such begin 
with the teachers. 
fication are no longer considered fads. 
The practice of being good-looking has 
developed into a serious business. Psy- 
chologists say that it 
definitely to the treatment of nervous dis- 


It has been successfully tried out 


contributes very 
orders. 
in insane asylums and reformatories. It 
can also do wonders for the problems of 
it in 
Let us have for 
that 


beautification is a science and an art and 


adolescence. Let us have more of 
our high schools today. 
teachers the persons who _ believe 
that it has found its niche in our present- 
day way of living. 

Books which are helpful are given in 


the bibliography. 
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RECOGNIZED objective of mod- 

ern Home Economics education 1s 
to develop a “wise consumer.” Such an 
individual is one who plans her spending 
in advance, who makes careful selections 
to assure getting the best value for the 
amount she has to spend, and who knows 
how to care for her selections properly 
to assure the maximum of service and to 
maintain a good appearance. 

This latter factor often gets less con- 
sideration than it merits because of an 
impression that it requires a special unit 
or the use of special equipment. Exten- 
sive experience in working with high 
school and college groups proves that 
clothing care can be successfully included 
as an integral part of units on clothing 
construction or selection, textiles, personal 
regimen, or household management. 

There are many methods of caring for 
clothing but laundering is perhaps the 
most important because it is economical, 
it is convenient, and because the soap and 
water treatment probably gives the best 
results for most fabrics and garments. 
No special equipment is necessary for the 
laundry lesson beyond the simple utensils 
and materials commonly available in any 
home or classroom. 

It must be understood, of course, that 
not all fabrics are washable. Some things 
will fade or shrink no matter how care- 
fully they are washed—they were never 
intended to be washable. Appearance is 
not a reliable guide to washability. As 
a result of consumer demand for accurate 
information on washability, many progres- 
sive manufacturers and retail stores are 
having their merchandise tested in ad- 
vance. If laboratory tests prove a_par- 
ticular item to be satisfactory from that 
standpoint, then the manufacturer or re- 
tailer labels it with a tag which says it 
has been tested and is known to be wash- 
able. It pays to look for and to buy such 
tested merchandise because then it can be 
expected to give good service with proper 
care. If in doubt, it is wise to test a 
small swatch of material first; this may 
be cut from the belt, from one of the 
seams inside, or perhaps from under the 
hem without doing damage. Soak the 
small piece in clear, lukewarm water for a 
few minutes. If it does not fade or 
shrink noticeably during this plain water 
test, then it is safe to wash the entire 
article, using lukewarm water and _ the 
suds of mild soap flakes. Ironing will 


not present a problem if simple styles are 
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Maintaining A Good Appearance 


Suggestions For a Unit in Care of Clothing for High School and College Students 


chosen for washable garments which 
should be trimmed with washable or with 
detachable accessories. 

The appearance, fit and usefulness of 
many a garment depend largely on the 
way it is washed. When your class is 
discussing the social and economic value 
of a neat appearance; when it talks about 
a girl's fair share of her family’s clothing 
budget, or when it is studying the rela- 
tionship between clothing and health, it is 
important to discuss also the care of gar- 
ments and to make sure that each pupil 
knows how to launder her own wardrobe. 

This may be done by means of a teacher 
demonstration or a pupil demonstration, 
or through the distribution of printed di- 
rections thai are provided without cost by 
the educational services of various com- 
mercial organizations. Such printed di- 
rections are usually assembled in a com- 
pact form which is more practical and 
usable and more easily obtained than 
the similar good directions included in 
many textbooks. 

Pupils may easily be taught to make an 
accurate shrinkage test by washing a mea- 
sured rectangle and by calculating the ex- 
act amount of shrinkage lengthwise and 
crosswise. The following standards which 
are considered satisfactory commercially 
may be used in judging the results: 

Shrinkage up to and including 2% (34 
inch per yard) is considered negligible. 

Shrinkage over 2% and including 4% 
is considered slight; 

Shrinkage over 4% is considered exces- 
sive and unsatisfactory for washing 
unless an adequate shrinkage allow- 
ance is made in advance. 

A series of pupil demonstrations on 
laundering may easily be arranged, the 
girls working in groups or committees, 
each with its own chairman and each to 
present before the class the method of 
caring for one particular type of garment. 
For example, one group may choose the 
subject of gloves, another hosiery, another 
sweaters, etc. Not only will each group 
need to develop skill in the actual launder- 
ing of the article chosen but also will have 
to plan for’ the equipment and assemble 
related information and _ illustrative ma- 
terial. In addition they will also develop 
some poise in appearing before an audi- 
cnce and some ability to cooperate with 
others in a group project. 

The necessary skill may be developed 
hy home practice ; equipment need include 
only three shallow bowls or pans, a bath 





By Ruth D. Goldberg 


towel, heavy paper or oilcloth to protect 
the table top, and a box of soap flakes. 
Related information on the source, fit, 
style, quality and durability of the article 
chosen may be assembled from reading or 
from conversation with a retail store 
buyer or an experienced sales clerk. 
The presentation should be planned to in- 
clude an explanation of each step shown, 
the use of convincing illustrative material, 
a summary to emphasize the important 
points, and should be finished within the 
time allotted—not more than fifteen min- 
utes. 

Such a pupil project, well developed, 
may easily lead to an invitation for a 
repeat performance at a school assembly 
or perhaps even at a meeting of the Par- 
ent-Teachers Association, an excellent 
chance to show others how practical and 
how valuable are the Home Economics 
courses at your school. 

Washing is no longer a chore. Most of 
the articles that comprise a modern young 
woman’s wardrobe should be washed by 
hand with lukewarm water and mild soap. 
The latter has the ability to remove soil 
without relying on friction or hot water 
and thus keeps in good condition the silks, 
rayons and other synthetics, wools, sheer 
cottons and linéns which are featured in 
such infinite variety of plain and novelty 
weaves and bright or delicate colors. 

Success in laundering does not depend 
on “good luck.” It is the result of know- 
ing and using tested and tried methods; 
fortunately the best method is usually the 
easiest also. Special things like sweaters, 
better blouses and dresses, stockings, un 
derwear, gloves, collar and cuff sets, and 
other accessories cannot be put in with 
the general family washing such as white 
cotton sheets or table linens. Any girl 
can relieve her mother of the responsi- 
bility for such things and thus contribute 
some service to her family if she under- 
stands and practices the following laun- 
dering rules: 

Caution: Garments like underwear and 
stockings which are worn next to the 
body should be washed daily and other 
articles just as soon as they show signs 
of soil. Frequent gentle launderings give 
better service than occasional washings 
after the soil has become too deeply im- 
bedded in the fibers to be released with- 
out rubbing. 
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GENERAL RULES 

Make a lukewarm suds of 
flakes. 
(To test the temperature of 


mild, neutral soap 
the water, put a few drops 
on the wrist; if it feels just 
wet, not hot nor cold, it is 
correct for fine laundering. ) 
Wash the article by squeez- 
ing it gently through the 
suds; two sudsings are bet- 
ter than one. Avoid soak 
ing. Rinse through at least 
three clear, lukewarm 
waters to remove all soil 
and suds. Squeeze, roll in 
lath towel to absorlh excess 
moisture quickly, unroll at 
Sheer 


ready to be ironed immedi 


once. fabrics are 


ately with a warm iron; 
heavier fabries should be al 
lowed to dry for a few min 
utes (never in the sun). To 
test the iron, run it over the 
ironing board cover for a 
moment; place the palm of 
the hand on the cover—il it 
does not feel uncomfortably 
warm, it is safe for fine 
fabrics. It is wise to check 
occasionally even on an 


automatic, heat-control iron. 


Cotorep GARMENTS 


\ny colored — garment 
should be washed separately 
the first time; if the color 
is fast, it may later be 
other 


washed along with 


colored articles. lTlowever, 
even fast-color cottons and 
linens should be protected 
against hot water and strong 
soaps which have a bleach 
ing action. Neither salt nor 


vinegar will “set” colors. 
Careful washing is the only 
thing which can prevent 
serious color loss in fabrics 


which are not entirely fast. 
WooLs 


Follow the general rules. 





Dry sweaters flat, easing or stretching to 
Original outline or measurements. Roll 
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Wash garments by squeezing suds through them in a cupping 
(All photographs from Procter & Gamble 
Company. ) 


motion. Do not rub. 





Roll garments in a towel to remove excessive moisture and unroll 


at once. 





Iron on the wrong side with the straight of the cloth, using 
warm (never hot) iron for silk or rayons. 





Roll stockings in a towel to extract excess moisture, gently 
stretch lengthwise and hang to dry away from intense heat 


R 


When gloves are nearly dry work them 


soft with the fingers. towel 


a 


to 





Eliminate hand rubbing and 
prolonged agitation in a 
wash machine; either one 
will quickly cause the wool 
fibers to shrink and bécome 
felted. 


the way of rubbing than to 


Never do more 


squeeze the suds gently 
through the fibers with the 
hands. Init garments must 
“blocked,” 
either by being eased back 


to the 


be reshaped o1 
original measure 


ments taken before the 
washing or by being dried 
over a frame; in- either 
case, the garment should be 
left out flat on a towel to 
dry gradually away from 


excessive licat 
SILKS AND RAYON 


Follow the general rules; 
make especially sure to 
avoid rubbing, wringing, o1 
twisting as synthetics in 
general are inclined to be 
come somewhat tendet 
while wet. Press with a 
warm (not hot) iron while 
evenly damp, following the 
‘rain or straight of the ma 
terial. Iron on the wrong 
side to avoid glaze or shine 
If necessary to iron trim 
ming or decoration on the 
right side also, cover the 
fabric with a clean press 
cloth or clean sheet of white 
tissue paper. Crepes often 
pull up while wet and need 
to be stretched out while be 


ing ironed 
COTTON 


Thin cottons need to be 
handled as carefully as deli 
cate silks; even pre-shrunk 
cottons and linens will 
shrink slightly when washed 
and should not be fitted too 
snugly Perspiration and 


perspiration-preventives = or 


(Turn to page 338) 


foundation garments in a Turkish 


remove excess moisture 
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An Interesting Hobby For 


HIRTY years ago I bought my first 

oriental rug and started the kind of 
collection that should be the joy of ev- 
ery home economics expert, 
every interior decorator, every 
one who has a passion for 
beautiful things, and has the 
itch to buy an occasional pic- 
ture, rug or piece of china. I 
knew nothing of oriental rugs. 
' had never even heard of the 
three great rug districts; the 
Caucasian to the West of the 
Caspian Sea, the Turkestan to 
the East. and the Persian to 
the South. I came out of the 
Bristol Hotel in Vienna one 
August afternoon, saw a rug 
hanging in a shop window and 
was irresistibly drawn to it. A 
hunch told me I must have that 
rug. I liked its colors, dark 
blue and black background, 
rich mahogany red figures, a 
wide selvage, a white dot here 
and there. It was a size easy 
to carry, three by five feet. The 
salesman told me it was a 
prayer rug and only ten dollars. 
| passed out the money won 
dering what a prayer rug was 
and how an oriental could be 
so cheap. You rarely make a 
mistake in Europe in’ buying 
anything you see that you want. 
You'll probably never see it 
My only 


regret since has been that | 


again if you don't 


didn’t buy a rug twice as large of the 
same type. | found out later that my first 
oriental was a Belouchistan. I put it on 
a wall in my home and it has been there 
ever since, a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever as well as a stimulus to conversa 
tion with dull people who wonder out 
loud why it is not on the floor. My 
dealers tell me now-a-days that there 
are few good Belouchistans on the 
market, that people don’t seem to want 
them any more, and what you do find are 
crude and rough, but my joy in my first 
child is still undiminished and I’ve since 
bought a larger one to lay in front of the 
fireplace and a smaller one for the piano 
seat, and the smallest one was the most 
expensive of the three. 

My first oriental rug gave me so much 
pleasure that I resolved to buy a new 
specimen each year and thus gradually 
learn to know some of the types. I would 
never spend over $25 a rug and I never 
would buy a rug unless I was sure I liked 
it and it would fit into my home. A rug 
dealer in Boston showed me next a Ki 
Kelim, eight by five, with a moth hole in 


it. Explained that Kelims have no pile, 
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Collecting Oriental Rugs 


Home Economic 


By Frank R. Arnold 





Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The amateur collector will appreciate more such museum 


pieces as this fine Kazak prayer rug. 


have openings between the colors, and are 
good for walls and for couch covers. | 
could have it for nine dollars. I handed 
out the money before he could change his 
mind. Next year he sold me a repaired 
Shiraz saddle bag for six dollars that has 
since done stunning antimacassar duty on 
the back of a lover's sofa, an unmistakable 
bit of Shiraz with its ivory whites, deep 
greens, light blues and soft rose colors. 
It alone would give distinction to the room 
and J can't look at it without being happy 
in the mere pleasure of ownership and 
softly quoting Omar Khayam to myself. 

That was years ago when friends were 
helpful and rugs were cheaper than they 
are today. Then I fell into the hands of 
Christian and seductive Armenians. Every 
time | went to the city I went to see them 
just as I always go to see two Renoir 
paintings whenever I am near the Detroit 
Art Museum. These Armenians know their 
rugs and were most helpful to me in my 
ignorance. Under their influence I bought 
with the changing years a small Kazak; 
an Anatolian prayer rug with a whole 
grove of trees in the prayer enclosure; a 
small Bokhara, just the size and color to 
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hang over my fireplace; and one rug that 
starts pleasant speculations as to just what 
it is. The Armenian called it a Belouchis- 
tan to my surprise. It is so 
old it lies absolutely flat on the 
floor with never a curl or a 
wrinkle. It is all subdued 
geometric figures with faded 
pinks, dark blues and browns. 
Armenians never make any 
mistakes in their estimate of 
rugs. Perhaps it isn’t worth 
the twenty dollars it cost but in 
spite of the fact that my Ar- 
menian tells me that no rug 
that is not at least a hundred 
years old is fit to hang on a 
wall, it hangs on mine. Thanks 
to my Armenians | have also 
bought a pair of Cashmere em- 
broidered saddle bags which, 
stuffed with excelsior, make 
good sofa cushions or extra 
seats around the fireplace. | 
know one American rug sales 
man who has seventeen such in 
his home. 

What I have done with rugs 
is worth while to me and | tell 
all my friends, especially such 
as are textile teachers, to go 
and do likewise. Every home 
economics student should sure- 
ly know something about ori- 
ental rugs. But it is harder 
now-a-days. Theoretically ev- 
ery housewife or home eco- 
nomics teacher should start a 
small collection and add to it gradually 
from year to year. But if she consults a 
reputable rue dealer she will find that the 
rug business is in a bad way just at pres 
ent. Prices in Persia have increased forty 
per cent and will be reflected in America 
withina year. Russian rugs are almost im- 
possible to come by, so stringent are the 
Soviet Republic’s export laws. Old rugs, 
like genuine old colonial furniture, are 
getting rarer every year. Some rug dealers, 
such as the one who sold me my nine dol- 
lar Kis-Kelim with its one small moth 
hole, have gone out of business in disgust 
that some Sarouks can wear out in five 
years. All the same, except for prices, 
the oriental rugs on sale seem as fascinat- 
ing as ever. Only the Belouchistans are 
not so numerous. Still you talk with a 
good dealer and you tell him you want as 
many types of small scatter rugs as you 
can get for $50 and here is what one 


Boston dealer will tell you, after first ex- 


plaining to you just what a washed rug 
is and telling you that no collector wil 
ever buy one, and that none of his are 


(Turn to page 337) 
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This slip and pantie set' are good in 
style value and simple enough for be- 
ginning sewing classes. 


AKING the selection of a= gar- 
g ment to sew for the first proj- 
ect of the year in a beginning sewing 
class always has added interest if the 
student can choose something “that’s 
new”, Garments must be simple, of 
course, but modern home economics 
practice recognizes the value of letting 
the student work on something that 
she can use and that can be finished 
quickly. 

Underwear is a very happy choice 
to make for laying the “foundation” 
of the beginning course in sewing as 
it is true in clothing as well as every 
thing else—there must be a_ good 
foundation upon which to build 

Slips follow style trends and_ the 
pattern selected here will make a 
good foundation for the new “swing” 
skirt or the pencil slim silhouette. The 
Norr: 1Slip and Panties, Hollywood Pattern 
No, 833. Comes in sizes 12 to 20, 

2 Housecoat, Butterick Pattern No. 7595, 
Comes in sizes 12 to 20; 30 to 44 bust 


_* Pajamas, Butterick Pattern No. 7153. 
Comes in sizes 12 to 20; 30 to 44 bust. 
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“Easy Going’ Underwear Fashions 
for the Beginner 


By Kay Short 


slip sketched on the left is ideal for 
all purposes, It is fitted with darts 
at the waistline front and back and 
has a pointed camisole top, which in- 
sures perfect fitting. There is suff- 
cient fullness in the skirt to allow for 
walking and all ordinary activities, and 
yet it drapes beautifully to the body, 
with no annoying creases or bulges 
to rear their ugly heads beneath a 
smooth fitting outer garment. It is 
as simple as can be to make, with 
very few pieces to put together, only 
three in all, so that it can be finished 
quickly. It is made on the straight 
of the material. 

The panties, also sketched at the 
left, are included in the same pat- 
tern with the slip and may be given 
as a home sewing project or made in 
class following the slip. While they 
are easy to make, they offer quite dif- 
ferent problems to the slip, for they 
are cut on the bias, and are made in 
four pieces, including the two side in- 
serts of lace. 

Materials suitable for both slip and 
panties would include crepe de chine, 
silk crepe, satin, handkerchief linen, 
fine muslin, and any of the rayons 

A little more involved perhaps, yet 
still “easy going” are the housecoat 
and pajamas sketched right below. 
They may also bring just a little more 
interest and excitement into their 
making, as well as true pride in their 
accomplishment. 


Every girl not only wants, but 
really needs, smart, simple clothes to 
lounge and study and sleep in. <A 
housecoat is the newest note and is 
at present taking the place of the old 
and faithful bath robe. The one 
sketched is particularly smart, with 
its becoming princess lines and four 
gores, that are bound to make you 
look slim and supple and ready to 
meet any occasion at home. It is 
zipped up the front to a little boy 
collar, with the zipper in a bright con 
trasting color or a matching one. The 
sleeves are puffed and may be short, 
as sketched, or wrist length 


Included in the pattern are complete 
directions for the insertion of the 
slide fastener, which, incidentally, is 
not at all difficult. 


A flowered or figured cotton mate- 
rial that goes into the tub and emerges 
easily and pleasantly is an ideal and 
inexpensive one for such a_ pattern 
More experienced” students might 
choose soft wool challis or spun rayon 
or one of the figured novelty rayon 
mixtures, of which there are many this 
year. 

High school girls will like the 
pajamas (sketched at right below) 
that are man-tailored with a classic 
notched collar, two important and 
useful pockets, and a hand-embroi- 
dered monogram on the lapel. The 
trousers come with or without an ap 
plied front yoke, and the jacket, of 
course, may be tucked in if you like it 


that way. The width of each leg is 
30 inches, which is pleasantly full and 
gives a graceful swing to the trou- 
sers, 


Cotton, silk or rayon materials are 


all suitable 





Here is an attractive housecoat® and com- 
fortable lounging pajamas’ for the junior 
high school girl 
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The Thimble 


By Gretchen Howel 


East Texas State Teachers College 
Commerce, Texas 









thimble is a 





HE humble little 

mighty instrument for good. Its 
history is a romantic one, dating from 
the middle ages when it was introduced 
into Europe by the Moors. The needle 
made its appearance at about that time 
too. These early thimbles were made 
of leather and worn on the thumb, and 
it is interesting to note that this method 
of wearing them accounts for their 
name, “Thimble” or “Thymelle”’ comes 
from “Pinna”, meaning “Thumb” and 
“el” which denotes “An instrument for”. 
As time went on, however, people 
ceased to wear the thimble on the 
thumb. The name remained though 
and today we wear thimbles without 
knowing or thinking that they were 
once worn quite properly on the thumb. 


In the 17th century metal thimbles 
of brass and iron were being made in 
Holland. John Lofting, realizing the 
possibilities of the thimble industry, left 
Holland and went to England in 1695. 
He set up a thimble factory there and 
laid the foundation of a large fortune 
for his family. All thimbles were then 
made by hand, many being wrought of 
fine metals. Sometimes they were set 
with precious stones as in the case of 
the first one that was introduced into 
Siam. This one was a bridal gift from 
the king to the queen. It was in the 
shape of a lotus bud, was wrought in 
gold, and was studded with diamonds in 
a design to spell out the name of the 
queen. 

Thimbles are made of gold, silver, 
celluloid, chromium, aluminum, brass, 
steel, nickel, agate, iron, ivory, and 
perhaps other metals and materials of 
various kinds. Gold and aluminum are 
so soft that the needle soon pushes 
Celluloid makes a thick 
However, 


through them. 
thimble that is bunglesome 
none of these disadvantages is as great 
as that which the brass thimble has. <A 
brass thimble not only rubs off on 
the hand and the sewing, but it may 
cause serious physical injury If the 
finger has a hang nail or abrasion o! 
any kind, the brass is likely to cause 
infection from the green rust. stain 
called verdigris. Consequently a_ brass 
thimble should never be used. Compo 
sition thimbles are to be avoided too 
because many of them are made of com 
pounds of which brass is a part 

The thimble, which is worn on the 
third finger of the hand, should be lon: 
enough to almost cover the first joint 
The size should allow for a small air 
space or cushion at the end of the fin- 
ger. One cannot depend too much on 
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Models wearing new fashions made from new Fall fabrics at the Educational Fashion 
Clinic held at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 


An Educational Fashion Clinic 


N interesting “fashion clinic’ was 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City, August 3-5, under the 
auspices of the McCall Corporation. 
Clothing teachers, magazine editors, styl- 
ists and others in the educational field 
were invited to attend. A number of 
fabric manufacturers and equipment firms 
cooperated in presenting a program de- 
signed to stimulate home sewing. 
Talks were given on style trends; the 
newer developments in fabrics of wool, 
silk, cotton, and rayons; the newer uses 


for such fabrics; planning the school 
wardrobe, selection of patterns, and sug- 
gestions for making inexpensive dresses. 
Models modeled dresses that fitted in with 
the talks and at the close of the clinic, 
each one attending received a_ selected 
group of educational material—booklcts, 
charts, ete.—that would help in planning 
work for the coming year. The photo- 
graph above shows part of the interested 
group that packed each of the three-day 


sessions. 





the size as different style of thimbles 
vary in the matter of size. It is best 
to fit the thimble on the finger. 

Another warning concerns the small 
indentations into which the needle fits. 
Care should be exercised that these do 
not become rough and consequently 
bring injury to the cloth. Test the 
thimble against a piece of satin or some 
other fine material. 

The thimble brings to some of us 
visions of Grandmother’s sewing basket. 
Its collection of odds and ends, the exami- 
nation of which furnish entertainment 
on a rainy day, included several different 
thimbles. One of these was made of steel. 
It was peculiarly made without an end. 
One put a small finger into it, and it 
slipped on like a ring. Grandmother’s fin- 
ver was larger, and the thimble fit snug. 
She said it was better than the others. 
We did not understand why then nor 
later because once we tried to use it 
and the needle slipped. A sore finger 
tip was the result. 

Sailmaker’s thimbles are an oddity, 
too. While some sailmakers use the 
common variety of thimble, most of 
thein use a special kind that is not called 
1 thimble at all, but a palm. It is a 





leather affair with a loop which slips 
over the thumb, The main part fits into 
the palm of: the hand, hence its name 
What a difference between the gold, 
diamond-studded thimble of the Queen 
of Siam and the “palm” of the sail- 
maker! What a world of difference in 
the work that they have done. The 
first more than likely aided in fine em- 
broidery, in dainty nothings. The palm 
has sent men to sea to search for bur- 
ied treasure, to discover new lands, and 
to war upon their neighbors. 

Perhaps it is no longer the proper 
thing for a young man to give his lady 
love a gold thimble. Barnabe Rich in 
“My Lady’s Looking Glass” expresses 
his disgust thus: “It was a happy age 
when a man might have wooed his 
wench with a pair of kid leather gloves, 
a silver thimble, or with a tawdry lace; 
but now a velvet gown, a chain of pearl, 
or a coach with four horses will scarce- 
ly serve the turn.” Perhaps the young 
lady would not know what to do with 
the thimble if her admirer gave it to 
her, but we prefer to think that she 
would be duly enchanted and imme- 
diately proceed to show him that she 


could learn to use it. 
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Panel Discussions in Teaching 


By Edna von Berge 


Kiser High School 
Dayton, Ohio 


HERE they were! All ten of 

them lined up in a soldier-like row 
and dressed in bright gay new cover 
uniforms. As each in turn paraded past 
their viewing committee for inspection, 
you could almost hear the shout: “Hey, 
book committee! Choose ME for your 
text book. Don’t you see my appealing 
cover guaranteed to make a hit with 
any pupils right from the start? My 
pages are well illustrated with valuable 
pictures; my print is clear and easily 
read; my material is well organized, out- 
lined and varied. In short—I’m an up- 
to-date text book!” 

No matter how much care is exer- 
cised in making the selection, there is 
no text book that will completely sat- 
isfy every teacher or fit into every sit- 
uation. If it deals with both Food 
and Clothing, plus related subjects, then 
naturally the subject matter in each 
field is limited due to lack of space. If, 
on the other hand, it deals 
food, or just clothing, these are then 
more broadly outlined of course, but at 
the sacrifice of other important related 
fields. In either case, supplementary 
material is necessary. 

It is the use of this reference mate- 
rial in actual class work which presents 
the problem, inasmuch as their is rare- 
ly enough with which to supply the en- 
tire class. Pupils find it monotonous 
when the teacher presents it by reading 
aloud or by lecture methods. How then 
may it be offered in an appealing yet 
truly beneficial manner? 

Pane, Discussions! That is the an- 
swer! They came to the rescue in four 
ninth grade classes confronted by refer- 
ences problems, and proved to be so 
delightfully satisfactory, that they have 
definitely come to stay as a means of 
Presenting a limited amount of refer- 
ence material to an entire class in an 
tmusual and enticing way. 

To stimulate interest from the very 
beginning of the project, three girls 
under the leadership of the teacher, 
demonstrated a panel discussion on a 
topic previously studied to insure a 
teady discussion. Preceding this, the 
Purpose was thoroughly explained and 
the system used pointed out, At inter- 
vals during the performance, the in- 
structor would pause to indicate vari- 
ous tricks employed to prevent mo- 
notony and add variety. For example, 
the leader asked a question of the 
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panel which a member purposely an- 
swered incorrectly in order to arouse 
the others into argumentation and a 
correction of the error. This, it was 
pointed out, prevented the direct and 
continued question and answer method 
which in time becomes tiresome. An at- 
tempt was made throughout to keep the 
discussion as conversational as possible, 
thus introducing an atmosphere of infor- 
mality and ease. 

At the close of this practice panel, 
one member held out slips of paper 
for one representative of each class 
group of four to draw, upon which was 
written the title of the topic for their 
discussion. In addition to the topic, 
there were a number of leading ques- 
tions used as a basis for bringing out 
the most outstanding phases of that 
particular subject. To illustrate: 
Group subject: TEAs 
Leading questions: 

1. What is the purpose of a tea? 

. What type of teas are there? 

. At what time are teas given? 

. What foods are served at a tea? 
How is the table set and decorat- 
ed? 

. How are the foods served? 

. How long does one stay at a tea? 

. What does one wear to a tea? 
How are invitations extended? 

. What are the duties of a guest 
at a tea? 

. What are the duties of a hostess? 

. What, if any, entertainment is of- 
fered? 

How many guests does one have 
at a tea? 

. Need a tea be elaborate or ex- 
pensive? 

On the bottom of these same slips, 
in addition to these leading questions, 
appeared the name of books and pam- 
phlets where the answers gould be lo- 
cated. Pages and chapters were pur 
posely omitted to give pupils further 
experience in the use of the book’ in- 
dex. All of the reference books and 
pamphlets available were placed with 
in book ends on a table in front of the 
room. The use of the book ends in- 
sured an orderly arrangement and at 
the same same time permitted their 
placement with titles and authors read- 
ily seen at a moment’s glance. Thus 
no time was wasted in scouting through 
a disorderly stack in order to locate the 
desired reference. 


The seating arrangement of the room 
naturally divides the class into groups 
of four. In each of these a spokesman 
was either selected by the other mem- 
bers of that group, or anyone wishing 
could volunteer. If there were sev- 
eral volunteers for one group, then they 
drew slips in order to make the choice 
a fair one. To eliminate so much noise 
and confusion naturally arising with 
students working together, one unit 
adjourned to the dining room, another 
room and a 
class room, 


to an adjoining dressing 
third to a corner of the 
with the remaining units assigned to 
their regular work tables. Teacher su- 
pervision was essential frequently, 
quite obviously, in order to check up 
on the amount of work completed; to 
give additional information or answer 
questions; to assist in finding further 
reference material, and to make sure 
that no precious time was being wasted 
in idle discussion. 

The first move in each unit was that 
of looking up all answers to the lead- 
ing questions originally appearing on 
the drawn slips, and recording them 
for future reference. Then followed 
the actual organization of the material 
for the panel discussion under the di- 
rection of the group leader. So that 
there would be uniformity in the panel 
discussion of each group, an outline 
to be used as a guide appeared on the 
board. It follows: 

1. Read all references together. 

Record all answers in full. 

Leader review questions and an 
with the group and assign 
various phases to be discussed. 

. Together organize the material for 
class presentation. 

Practice the panel before giving it 

for the class. 
. Avoid prrect 

method. Introduce 

Make discussion 

avoid extreme formality 
. Organize the ACTUAL 

entation as follows: 

a. Leader give short introductory 

talk, stating the topic and the 
purpose of the panel. 


swers 


answer and question 
argumentat'on 
peek 

conversational and 


class pres- 


. Leader guide the discussion ac 
cording to 


viously practiced. 


organized plan pre 


Summarize brought out 
by panel at conclusion. 

. Open up class discussion by ask 
ing if there are any questions or 
further explanations desired from 


points 


audience. 
All members are required to take 
an active and equal part in the dis 
All will be graded on the 
material; individual 


cussion 
scope of the 
participation and method of pres 
entation. 

The entire procedure, beginning with 


(Turn to page 344) 
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The Art of Family Living 


By Selma Zulk 


Senior High School Student 
Canova, South Dakota 


6c HAT does home mean to 
you?” Not long ago John 
Jones, a fourteen-year-old high school 
boy, was asked what home meant to 
him. His unusually thoughtful reply 
was, “Home is a place my father is 
proud to support, my mother is glad to 
keep, and my friends are happy to 
visit.” There is little doubt that home 
means more to John than a house on a 
certain street and a place where he eats 
his meals and sleeps. John knows that 
it is the combined efforts of his mother 
and father which make the home a 
pleasant place for his friends to visit. 
To him, home stands for the co-opera- 
tion of mother and father and of par- 
ents and children. It is a place of com- 
panionship for the family as a group, 
and friends also are welcome there. 

There are many young people, how- 
ever, who have never considered what 
home means to them nor what they 
contribute to the family life. If they 
were suddenly asked what homes mean 
to them, many would probably answer, 
“Why, home is the place where the 
family lives.” They might even won- 
der, “Why should we be interested in 
studving about family life and about 
living happily with the members of our 
family?” There have always been fami- 
lies and most of them have managed 
to get along fairly well. 

Living in families is one of the oldest 
and most universal experiences of man- 
kind, but until recently it has been giv- 
en little attention or study. However, 
the increasing complexity of life today 
is making people realize the need for 
learning how to establish and maintain 
happy relations with others. 

Maintaining a successful relation with 
others, whether in a family or else- 
where, does not just happen. It re- 
quires conscious thought and intelligent 
behavior. Judged by these standards, 
the true measure of success in family 
living is the way members treat each 
other in their everyday associations. 

In any family many situations arise 
which may hurt or help the welfare 
of one or more of the members. To 
maintain a home life that best meets 
the needs of every member at all times 
is an almost impossible task. Choices 
must be made, decisions reached, judg- 


First prize Home Economics Essay, So. 
Dakota State Home Economics Contest 

Reprinted by permission from So. Da- 
kota Newsletter. 
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ments given, and unexpected circum- 


stances met promptly. 

Making choices is more difficult to- 
day than it has ever been, because new 
inventions have increased the number 
of things from which to choose. The 
family of a generation or so ago did 
not have to decide whether they should 
have a car, radio or other electrical 
equipment for the home, for these were 
practically unknown. 

Sometimes three generations must 
live in the same home. Since older peo- 
ple require more quiet than younger 
people, this usually means there must 
be some compromises. Old people often 
cannot understand why young people 
have to be so noisy and keep such late 
hours. A mother must constantly in- 
terpret them to one another. To grand- 
mother she must explain why John 
wants the car, Sis has to have good 
times, and that Bud doesn’t mean to be 
such a wild Indian. To the children’ 
she tries to make them understand that 
grandmother might enjoy their com- 
panionship occasionally now that she 
cannot go out as she formerly did. Is 
it any wonder mother, in her efforts 
to keep everything running smoothly, 
sometimes becomes upset? 

The poor health and fatigue of one 
or more members may influence family 
life. The mother’s fatigue is of par- 
ticular importance, and should be guard- 
ed against, as she is the one who keeps 
the family machinery oiled and run- 
ning. If she is constantly overworked, 
it is not easy for her to have an even, 
happy disposition. When children are 
young and money is scarce, overwork 
on the part of parents may be unavoid- 
able, but as children grow older and 
become able to assume their share of 
responsibility in the home, they should 
welcome the opportunity to do so. 

Many situations arise in family life 
which test the love of parents and chil- 
dren for one another. Differing stand- 
ards frequently cause trouble and un- 
happiness. But differing standards are 
to be expected of the two generations; 
they are, in fact an evidence that young 
people are learning to decide matters 
for themselves, and this is as it should 
be. A desire on the part of both par- 
ents and children to understand one 
another’s points of view is all that is 
needed to straighten out such tangles. 

Pride, praise, and mutual affection are 
important in family life. They are the 









oil that keeps the everyday frictions 
between members of the family from 


becoming unsurmountable difficulties. 
The affections of parents for children 
and of children for parents and for one 
another, give to all a sense of security. 
This affection and security form the 
foundation for a home life that will give 
all a chance to develop happy, useful 
personalities. 

Teamwork and fair play are two very 
essential qualities to living successful 
and happy lives. It is setting a good 
example for the children, by parents 
sharing their work as well as_ their 
pleasures. The _ distinction between 
man’s work and woman’s work’ is dis- 
appearing and by giving children re- 
sponsibilities in the home, the parents 
provide opportunities for developing a 
spirit of teamwork and fair play. 

There are innumerable ways in which 
the members of the family influence 
the attitudes and behavior of one an- 
other. More often than they know, 
older hrothers and sisters are the real 
teachers of the young ones. Acts or at- 
titudes of theirs may have a direct bear- 
ing on the character and outlook on life 
of a younger child. 

Despite the fact that many other in- 
fluences contribute to the education of 
the individual, the home is still an im- 
portant factor in influencing the atti- 
tudes and practices of the members in 
such matters as the control of emo- 
tion, religion, finances, sex and_ the 
choice of a life work 


Girls Stage School “At Home” 


A modification of the social “at home” 
was given by the home economics stu- 
dents of the Middlebury (Vt.) High 
Schoo] last year, when they invited their 
mothers and the public to meet them at 
the school on “Guest Day.” All the differ- 
ent class groups participated in the affair. 
Freshman girls who had just completed a 
food preservation unit and were study- 
ing family relationships, displayed 
canned goods, wrote the _ invitations, 
and acted as hostesses. Intermediate girls 
set up an exhibit of kitchen utensils 
which stressed points to consider in se- 
lecting such utensils and described how 
to clean them. Girls in the advanced class 
set up a buffet table to show an easy and 
informal way of serving a family oF 
larger groups, and made and served cook- 
ies, apple-cider punch, tea, mints, and nuts. 
Booklets prepared with the help of the 
commercial department listed the home 
economics courses pursued by each class: 
described the purpose of home projects 
and listed the Guest Day exhibits and 
the refreshments prepared by the girls. 
Exhibit material—kitchen utensils, cleat 
ing materials, china, and silver—was 
loaned by local merchants. 
—School Life 
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The Organization and Management of the 
Cleveland Heights Public School Cafeteria System 


HE Cleveland Heights Public School 

Cafeteria system, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, is unique because each one of the 
twelve schools in the system, including the 
eight elementary schools, has its own cafe- 
teria, which is a self-supporting unit of 
the whole cafeteria department. Cleve- 
land Heights has a population of approxi- 
mately 55,000, with a total school enroll- 
ment of 8,700. There is one high school 
with an enrollment of 2,100, three junior, 
high schools with enrollments ranging 
from 495 to 975 each, and eight elemen- 
tary schools with enrollments from 375 
to 750. each. 

Four years ago the Cleveland Heights 
Board of Education decided to place the 
cafeterias under Home Economics man- 
agement. I was elected Director of Cafe- 
lterias and given the opportunity to set up 
the following organization, which is en- 
tirely different from the one which had 
been previously used. 

In the present set-up, the Cleveland 
Heights school cafeterias are divided geo- 
graphically into four groups. Each group 
is composed of one high school and two 
elementary schools. Experienced Home 
Economics graduates act as managers, re- 
placing the untrained managers formerly 
in charge of the cafeterias. Under this 
plan, each school cafeteria receives expert 
home economics management, which would 
not otherwise be possible because of the 
small volume of business in the elemen- 
tary schools. 


In September, 1933, the rule for com- 
pulsory attendance at noon in the cafe- 
terias was discontinued. This resulted in 
a 28 per cent decrease in the gross sales 
of the cafeteria department. Under the 
former management, the cafeteria depart- 
ment showed a loss of 4.2 per cent of the 
8toss sales. Under the present system, 
the cafeteria department has shown a 
yearly average surplus of 3.1 per cent of 
the gross sales in spite of the decrease 
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in the total volume. In addition, each 
school is charged from 1 to 3 per cent a 
month of its gross sales for depreciation 
and repair, depending on its size. 

The first year, the cafeteria department 
served only 32.2 per cent of the total 
schools’ enrollment. During the school 
year 1936-1937, the daily average served 
was 44.2 per cent of the total school en- 
rollment. The average number served 
daily increases each year, showing the 
appeal of good foods, prepared under 
sanitary conditions and served attrac- 
tively, at the lowest possible prices. 

Although the Cleveland Heights School 
Cafeteria Department is small, the organi- 
zation is simple and effective, operating 
so that each cafeteria is a separate self- 
supporting unit of the whole department. 


The Board of Education furnished the 
original equipment, but this equipment 
has been maintained, improved, replaced 
and added to from the cafeteria depart- 
ment funds. All expenses, including the 
salaries of managers and director are paid 
by the cafeteria department. The admin- 
istrative expense is shared by all schools 
in proportion to their receipts. In a simi- 
lar manner, each manager’s salary is paid 
by the schools which she supervises. The 
table in the center column shows these 
percentages. Schools 1, 4, 7 and 19 are 
high schools, the others are elementary. 
The amount of the administrative and 
managers’ salaries for the year is divided 
, by the number of days the cafeterias are 
operated during the school year (in 1936- 
1937 there were 175 days); the result is 
the administrative and managers’ salary 
per day. This is multiplied by the num- 
ber of days in each operating period dur- 








PERCENTAGE TABLE SHOWING ADMIN 
ISTRATIVE AND MANAGERS’ 
SALARY CHARGES 
Individual 
Percentage 
of Group 


Percentage 

School of Total 
Group I 

School 68.7 

School 23.2 

School 3 ‘ 8.1 


school) 


1 (high 


Group I Total....... 100.0 


Group II 
School 
School 
School 


70.5 
13.0 
16.5 


4 (high school) 


Group Total 100.0 
GROUP III 

School 7 72.8 
13.1 
14.1 


100.0 


(high 
School 
School 9 


Group Total 
Group IV 
School 10 (high re 53. 
School 11 Su 4, 
School 12 .... A 0 


13.5 100.0 
100.0 


Group Total ......;. 


Grand Total 


ing the school year in order to exactly 
pro-rate these salary charges each month 
All employees are interviewed and em- 
ployed by the cafeteria director and then 
assigned to the various cafeterias, where 
they become directly responsible to the 
manager. A written schedule of work 
for all employees is posted in each cafe- 
teria to promote efficiency and harmonious 
working conditions and prevent misun- 
derstandings. If, for any reason, an em- 
ployee’s work is not satisfactory, the em- 
ployee and her manager come to the di- 
rector’s office at the same time to discuss 
the difficulty. If after a second trial, no 
improvement is shown, the employee is 
discharged by the director. A free physi- 
cal examination by the Board of Educa- 
tion Doctor is given each employee before 
entering our employ, and at regular inter 
vals afterward. White uniforms are fur- 
nished to all regular employees and white 
bib aprons to all student employees. 
There is one full time employee for 
each 75 pupils served in the elementary 








schools, and one full time employee for 
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each 150 pupils in the high schools. ‘The 
number of student employees in each cafe- 
teria varies from 4 in the smallest cafe- 
teria to 28 in the high school. The stu- 
dent employees are selected by the man- 
ager from the pupils sent her by the prin- 
cipal in each school. Before beginning 
work, each student employee must return 
a permit slip signed by both the parent 
and the principal. Each pupil receives a 
20c lunch and works about twenty min- 
utes. One of the interesting pupil jobs 
in the elementary schools is carrying the 
trays for the small children to the table 
and furnishing them with the correct sil- 
ver, a napkin and a straw for the milk 
bottle. This also helps cut down the dish 
breakage and promotes courtesy among 
the children. 

Pupil employees select their lunches 
from in front of the counter, just as any 
regular customer, and sign in the em- 


ployees’ meal book for it at the cashier’s 
desk instead of paying cash. The regu- 
lar employees may eat whatever they wish, 
but they too select their food from the 
counter and a record is kept of it. At 
the end of the month, after the food per- 
centage for that month is computed, it is 
easy to determine exactly the cost price 
of the employees’ food. 

Bids for supplies to be purchased are 
sent out for each semester from the cafe- 
teria office for milk, ice cream, butter and 
eggs, bread, candy, and paper goods. 


These bids are checked, and the successful ~ 


bidders assigned to the various cafeteria 
managers. Bids for staples are also sent 
out and kept on file in the cafeteria office, 
but since these prices do not hold for a 
semester, each dealer sends any changes 
in prices to the cafeteria office to keep our 
price sheets up to date. No salesman is 
permitted to call on a cafeteria manager 





without an appointment, thereby saving a 
great deal of time and avoiding unneces- 
sary interruptions. Because of the great 
fluctuation in quality and prices, bids for 
meats, fresh fruits and vegetables are sent 
out each week, and the managers are 
notified each Friday which dealer to order 
from the following week. Canned goods 
are bought on future and delivered to 
each cafeteria as ordered out by the man- 
agers when needed. Under this system, 
the elementary schools have the advan- 
tage of low prices and high quality foods, 
because of the total volume of the whole 


cafeteria department. 


(Continued in October) 


Next month Miss Farnum will discuss menu 
kept in the Cleveland Heights School Cafeteria 
kept in the Cleveland Heights Schaal Cafeteria 
System. 





Highlighting Salads in the School Cafeteria 


HE introduction of Salad Plates in 

our daily menu has increased the 
sales of salads to such an extent that they 
have more than doubled during the win- 
ter months. Previous to last fall, we of- 
fered salad plates only during warm 
weather. 

The Newton High School Cafeterias 
(five in number) are operated under cen- 
tral management, supplying the students 
with the same type of food at the same 
scale of prices, regardless of the size of 
the school. Each school offers at least 
two salads a day, one at eight cents, and 
the salad plate at ten cents. Vegetable 
slaw sells for five cents. 


The salad plate fulfills many food re- 
quirements. Vegetables as a separate item 
are not popular. The student eats them 
only in food in which he cannot separate 
them, as in soups, salads, gravies, sand- 
wich fillings. If served on a hot plate 
in combination with meat and potato, it is 
considered a gift and so eaten. The salad 
plate offers one way of appeal to the stu- 
dent’s eye. It also meets the requirement 
of special diets and of the reducing diet 
faddists. It serves as an outlet for left- 
overs, thus lowering food costs. As many 
students do not care for salad dressings, 
it is not mixed with the salad except as 
a binder in fish or meat salads. Bowls of 
salad dressings are placed on the counter, 
so the student may help himself to mayon- 
naise, French, and sometimes, Russian 
dressing. You will discover that the lib- 
eral servings of dressings that some help 
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themselves to equalizes itself with the 
patrons who use little or none. We have 
found that mayonnaise dressing is most 
popular—we buy the mayonnaise and mix 
it with home made boiled dressing, using 
two-thirds mayonnaise and_ one-third 
boiled dressing. 


We have learned that our students do 
not choose a combined vegetable or fruit 
salad. They wish to see the ingredients 
as separate items. The popular fruit salad 
is a three fruit combination, as slice of 
pineapple, half of peach, pear, or apricot, 
sections of grapefruit or orange, or third 
of banana. The same is true in a vege- 
table salad, stalks of asparagus, slices of 
tomato, cucumber, or beets, flowerette of 
cauliflower, etc. 

A salad may be made interesting by its 
garnishes and greens. We have found it 
possible to use the following greens: let- 
tuce, cabbage, endive, chicory, watercress; 
and the following garnishes: 

Olive Cherries 

Pickle Celery Stalk 

Radish Nuts 

Pimento Strips Salted Soys 
Green Pepper Strips Ginger 
Sliced Cheese Strips Strawberry 


The accessories used on the salad plate 
appeal to the eye through increase in size 
it is bait to the bargain instinct of 
“something for nothing.” Potato chips 
added to the salad plate so increased its 
sales that we were spurred to new en- 


deavors. We have found the following 
also a stimulus to its sale: 

Crackers and Cheese Plain Cookie 
Muffin (party size) Nuts 

Roll Nut Bread 
Sandwiches dry so quickly that they are 
not satisfactory. 

The placing of salads on the counter is 
important. The general counter set up 
is: first, the steam table with hot dishes, 
then sandwiches, milk, salads, desserts, 
cookies, and ice cream. At the Senior 
High School, salads follow hot dishes. 
It is advisable to keep ingredients cold 
and fresh, placing a few salads on the 
counter at a time, replenishing frequently. 


Popular Eight-cent Salads 
I'ish—Tuna and celery, ofive, pimento, or 
pickle garnish. 

Salmon and celery (peas sometimes), 
garnish as above. 

Crab and celery, garnish as above 

Egg—Stuffed egg, sardines, pickle. 

Stuffed egg, sliced tomatoes. 

Sliced egg, asparagus stalks, pimento 
garnish. : 
Vegetable—Potato salad, pimento strips, 
olive, pickle, radish or watercress 

garnish, 

Green salad, chicory, endive, watercress, 
radish rose. 

Health salad, raw cubes of turnip, car 
rot, apple, celery. ‘Garnish with nuts 
and one-quarter section of banana. 

Cheese—Cottage cheese balls, roll one in 
chopped nuts, sprinkle one with pa 
prika, place olive on one. 
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Fruit—Stuffed pear—cottage cheese with 
ginger. Nuts for garnish. 

Stuffed pineapple, cottage cheese be- 
tween two slices of pineapple, cherry 
garnish. 

Pineapple and apricot. 

Candle—pineapple slice, half banana, 
eherry. 

Butterfly—slice of pineapple cut in 
halves with curved sides together, 
date for body, cherries or pimento 
for spots, pimento or green pepper 
for antennae. 

Grapefruit and orange — sections ar- 
ranged as wheel, prune hub. 


Special Holiday Salads like: 

Sunflower—orange sections and prune 
center. 

Spook salad—half pear, decorated with 
cloves for eyes, pimento for mouth, 
cream cheese, covered with cocoanut 
for hair. 


The salad plate, with a bottle of milk or 
bowl of soup, furnishes a_ substantial 
luncheon. The salad plate is a popular 
choice in the combination fifteen cent 
daily special. 

PopuLtar TEN Cent SALAD PLATES 
Meat and Fish: 

Sliced ham, potato salad. 

Sliced ham, fruit salad, potato chips. 

Sliced ham, slice pineapple, cole slaw, 

potato chips. 

Sliced ham, stuffed apricots, potato 

chips. 

Ham strips, cheese sticks, vegetables. 

Salmon salad (includes celery, some- 

times peas or cucumber) and potato 
chips or roll or muffin. 

Tuna and celery salad, olive or pickle, 

potato chips. 

Crab and celery salad, olive or pickle, 

potato chips. 





Salad plates like these have proved popular at the Newton High School. 


Salmon chunks, celery stalk, slice cu- 
cumber, potato chips. 

Sardines, stuffed egg, pickle, crackers. 

Lobster and celery salad with potato 
chips. 

Egg: 

Sliced egg, sliced tomatoes, asparagus 
stalks, pimento, potato chips. 

Sliced egg, sliced beets, 
stalks, potato chips. 

Sliced egg, sliced tomato, celery stuffed 
with cheese, muffin. 

Sliced egg, sliced beets, pear half, po- 
tato chips. 

Stuffed egg, potato salad, watercress. 

Stuffed egg, olive, watercress, endive, 
potato chips. 

Vegetables: 

Tomato stuffed with cottage cheese or 

Fish mixtures, potato chips or muffin. 


asparagus 


Sliced tomato, sliced cucumber, sliced 
cheese, potato chips. 

Asparagus stalks, radish, cauliflower, 
sliced beet, potato chips. 

Fruit: 

Melon balls, fresh peaches, grapes, cot- 
tage cheese. 

Pineapple sandwich (tuna salad be- 
tween slices of pineapple) with chips, 
roll, or muffin. 

Stuffed fruit (halves stuffed with cot- 
tage cheese and nuts), chips or roll or 
muffin or puffles. 

Jellied fruit, cheese balls, potato chips. 

Stuffed prunes, pineapple, grapes, cher- 
ries, cottage cheese. 


Waldorf salad, potato chips, date 
muffin. 
Banana, peach, pear, cheese sticks, 
saltines. 





Meetings of Interest 


The importance of the school cafeteria 
in the educational field is becoming more 
and more recognized and school cafeteria 
supervisors and managers feel the need 
for getting together for a discussion of 
their common problems. This year there 
are two opportunities for such meetings 
as described below. 

Food Service Directors’ Conference, Third 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass. November 5-6. 

Three years ago the first conference of 
school cafeteria people was held in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, under the leadership 
of Mae Paige, director of cafeterias in 
West Hartford, and Mary Kelly, director 
of cafeterias in Hartford. The meeting 
was an informal one and evoked such 
enthusiastic response that it was decided 
to hold one each year; the second one was 
called in New York City, October 3-4, 
1936.* About three hundred attended the 


"Full report of this meeting published in 
Practica, Home Economics, November, 1936. 
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two-day meeting and an excellent pro- 
gram, as well as a small group of com- 
mercial exhibits, was presented. Twelve 
committees were appointed to study var- 
ious subjects of common interest and to 
report on the results at the third meeting 
to be held in Boston, as mentioned above. 
Daisy Treen, director of the Boston In- 
dustrial Union, is chairman of this year’s 
conference and the committee in charge 
has planned a very worthwhile and inter- 
esting program. 


National School Cafeteria Association, 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Illinois, Novem- 
ber 11-12. 

This association, recently formed, will 
hold its first meeting November 11-12 and 
is an outgrowth of a meeting held in 
Chicago last year in connection with the 
National Restaurant Association Conven- 
tion. At that time, Mr. F. O. Washam, 
director of Lunch Rooms, Chicago Public 


Schools, invited a number* of people en 
gaged in school cafeteria work to meet, 
discuss their problems and exchange ideas 
A committee was appointed to formulate 
plans for a national association of school 
cafeteria managers. A committee meet- 
ing was held in Louisville, Kentucky, in 
June, 1937, and it was voted to start a 
national association. Mr. Washam was ap 
pointed chairman of the Organization 
Committee, and Miss Claire Vander Voort, 
secretary and treasurer. November 11-12 
were selected for the first meeting, which 
will be held at the Hotel Morrison and 
includes a group of commercial exhibits 


Reports of both meetings will be pub 
lished in our December issue and we feel 
sure that everyone interested in school 
cafeteria organization and management, 
and in the educational value of the school 
lunch, will want to keep in touch with the 


developments in both organizations 
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Mechanical Peelers and Slicers 





Save 


Time in Cafeteria Work 


In your cafeteria, the time ele- 
ment may be a serious one, with 
not enough minutes for peeling 
all the potatoes, carrots, beets, 
turnips, parsnips and rutabagas, 
as well as slicing or grating 
them. 
machine that will accomplish this 


An efficient and durable 


should aid in solving that par- 
ticular problem. 

The combination vegetable 
slicer, grater and. meat grinder 
shown in the illustration with the 
peeler, is another time and 
money saver, since an electric 
grinder makes it possible to buy 
clean, sound meat trimmings in- 
convert them 
Salisbury 


expensively and 
into steak patties, 


steaks, lamb patties .or fresh 
pork sausage, and to slice vegetables with 


speed and dispatch. 


The Peeler 

The quarter horse power motor, shown 
at the extreme right of the illustration, 
powers the vegetable peeler. The same 
capacity per minute may be obtained with 
this same size peeler when hand operated, 
however, it is difficult to turn the handle 
at the correct, uniform speed and the task 
requires the strong arm of a man. 

The one moving part in the peeler is the 
abrasive disc at the bottom of the cylin- 
der, into which the potatoes fall from the 
hopper at the top. This disc is designed 
to turn the potatoes over for quicker peel- 
ing. It is a special abrasive of quartz, 
sand and cement which actually sharpens 
with use. The sides of the cylinder also 
have a thick abrasive lining. 

The door at the front may be opened to 
allow the scrubbed, peeled, washed pota- 
toes to tumble out, all ready for “eyeing” 
which requires eight minutes per bushel 
of skilled hand labor, or if less skilled, 
a somewhat longer time. 

With this peeler the potatoes may be 
emptied into the hopper directly from the 
original bushel basket, and are washed 
as well as peeled. A permanent or tem- 
porary connection is made to the cold 
water faucet, and another to the sewer. 
If necessary, a peel trap or strainer, de- 
signed by the makers of the peeler, is 
available for use where a direct sewer 
connection is not possible and the drain 
might become clogged by the potato peel- 
ings which resemble sawdust buffed from 
the potatoes by the rapidly revolving 
abrasive disc. 

A permanent installation is usually more 
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Electric vegetable peeler at right. 
grinder, at left. 





satisfactory than a plan whereby the de- 
The peeler illustrated 
weighs 156 pounds, which would be one 


vice is moved. 


reason for not wanting to move it often. 
The steel body has been given two coats 
of paint and two of enamel and the mo- 
tor is similarly encased to protect from 
moisture, so that aside from regular lubri- 
cation and the routine flushing of the cyl- 
inder with cold water, no special care is 
needed, and the device is sufficiently deco- 
rative to occupy the position of greatest 
convenience in the cafeteria kitchen. This 
peeler occupies a space 25 x 21 inches 
and it sits 20 inches high, usually bolted 
to a bench or table. The cylinder is 
12%, x 9Y% inches inside and capacity 
fourteen pounds of potatoes per minute. 
peeling other vegetables 
would be proportionate, with a slight va- 


The rate of 


Slicer, grater and 


riation according to size and 
kind. 

The same peeler may be ob- 
tained in compact form with the 
motor located beneath the cylin- 
der, and properly protected from 
the water draining off the pota- 
toes above, and from the possi- 
bility of water splashed up from 
the floor below if cleaned with a 
hose. In other words, the motor 
is covered with the same rust- 
proof finished steel body with 
legs attached. 


The Slicer, Grater, Grinder 

Let us now turn to the task of 
slicing potatoes. Illustrated is 
the electric slicer which is pur- 
chased with the grater attach- 
ment, also the ice shaver and the 
meat grinder attachment shown just be- 
hind it (and to the left of the potato 
peeler). The slicer is adjustable for thick 
or thin slices and it is quickly exchanged 
for the grinder attachment. 


These electrical devices for large cafe- 
terias may be obtained to fit the local 
electrical requirements—A.C. or D.C., and 
the correct voltage. This slicer is not 
available as a hand operated device. Need- 
less to say, the operation cost is slight, 
and there is some saving of food, esti- 
mated as a 20 per cent saving in the case 
of potato peeling when compared to the 
usual hand labor; there is a saving of 
labor problems of personnel management, 
and most important of all, in the cafe- 
teria kitchen, the saving of time. 





Good 


A Bibliography of Sources of Material 
of Interest to School Cafeteria Directors 
for the school year 1936-37 has been com- 
piled ty Mary Farnum, director of Cafe- 
terias, Cleveland Heights Public Schools, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, as chairman of 
the School Cafeteria Committee of the 
American Home Economics Association. 
Copies of this may be obtained from the 
\merican Home Economics Journal office, 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C., for 
five cents each. 

The bibliography is compiled in five 
parts (mimeographed form) and is so well 


Reading 


planned and put together that it should 
be a valuable asset to all school cafeteria 
people. Part 1 consists of a list of books 
on various aspects of cafeteria work; part 
2, of quantity recipes that are available 
on request from food manufacturers ; part 
3, a list of articles appearing in current 
publications from September 1936 through 
June 1937; part 4, includes a list of gov- 
ernment agencies furnishing _ bulletins, 
leaflets and pamphlets of interest to cafe- 
teria workers; and part 5, a group of non- 
profit, non-government organizations that 
publish worthwhile material. 
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By Caroline W. Edwards 


Supervisor, Home Economics Education 
Territory of Hawaii 


The first part of this article was pub- 
lished in the August issue. While this 
material deals specifically with Hawati, 
the racial, industrial, and social factors in 
any city with a large foreign population 
are similar and present similar problems. 

Family Life in the Qriest. 

The majority of Japanese came from 
Southern Japan, where religious or gov- 
ernment repressions and domination 
abounded at the time when the present 
“older generations” were stil in their 
ancestral homes. The same condition was 
true of the Chinese of former days,— 
our first settlers were mostly from the 
“coolie” class, who had most of their lives 
prescribed for them. Their political lead- 
ers as well as their religious mentors 
planned their lives, quite in keeping with 
their individual needs as they were under- 
stood at that time, and as conditions of 
Jabor, food and Hfe in general seemed to 
demand. 

Suddenly then, this same group were 
surrounded by new ways of doing things, 
new foods, new climate, new requirements 
of living, new everything. There is little 
wonder that these -hard working men and 
women were baffled and little understood 
that the new environment ‘brought with it 
entirely different rules of health and con- 
Auct. Steadfastly and sincerely they ‘held 
‘to the old order of the day gone by .and, 
dn many families, are still holding to this 
same outmoded order, despite the fact 
that conditions ‘in their -homelands have 
changed quite.as much. as-here, and along 
similar lines. While the Orient still 
abounds in much repressed labor, theirs 
is a new order, a new dawn of the days 
ot former years. 

Requirements of necessary sanitation 
have advanced until the old arder of things 
is quite definitely changed. No longer are 
‘the yearly prescribed house cleanings nec- 
essary; rather each family ‘is ‘brought .to 
the point of desiring the cleanliness de- 
manded for health and protection thruout 
the year. The American political free- 
om of life demands that such matters ‘be 
understood in each family. The old 
method of the daily community «bath :is 
rapidly being replaced ‘by individual ac- 
commondations for such ablutigns. -Yes, 
the closed windows, which were to keep 


out “evil spirits” need now to be thrown 
open to allow the admittance ef pure, 
fresh air and sunlight, with which this 
Territory is blessed so abundantly and 


Which is so essential to health 
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eritage 


Because there was no mingling of the 
sexes, it was imperative that marriages be 
arranged by older experienced persons, 
commercial go-betweens, who were hand- 
somely paid for their services. The cul- 
mination of these negotiations was cele- 
brated with an expensive and lavish feast, 
perhaps to impress the parents of the 
couple, but at best, a most costly pro- 
cedure, often playing havoc with the needs 
of a family for the more essential de- 
mands of life. Distribution of gifts at 
many religious holidays was another well 
and to 


’ 


grounded practice to “impress’ 
please relatives and friends. 

In the ways of the old Orient, woman 
had little place of importance. The man 
was the head of the family, but strangely, 
grandmothers were often elevated to a 
place nothing short of the dowager-rule 
of European tradition. However, the 
oldest son was first in line for this filial 
duty, and must assume the place of the 
head of the household. In Japan, in the 
event that there existed iio son, the oldest 
daughter, upon marriage, bestowed her 
name upon the groom of the brotherless 
bride. 

Funeral traditions were nothing short 
of barbaric in their splendor and cost. 
Periods of mourning, and all other inci- 
dental habits accompanying a bereavement 
were public, accompanied by much wailing 
and strange, non-understandable routine. 

Perhaps the most firmly implanted, and 
yet most commendable, was the blind 
obedience which the Oriental unquestion- 
ingly must give his elders. The bidding 
of parents must be adhered to without a 
murmur! Restraint, reserve, stolidity and 
acceptance thus were developed in t'e 
children of Oriental parents. Always the 
oldest child bore the brunt of home re- 
sponsibilities. This was not determined 
by sex or by suitability, but by age alone. 
The oldest cooks, the next cleans house, 
the next washes dishes,—and so on down 
the line! 

Yet, when these same Oriental parents 
started to gradually adjust themselves to 
the lives in a new country, one of the 
first rays of happiness for them was the 
possibility of sending their children to 
school, which was provided as part of 
their right as residents of the Territory 
and the right of all American born chil- 
dren. While often not in sympathy with 
the new ways that their children bring 
home from school, they respect their edu- 
cation as blindly as they adhere to their 
former traditions; that is, while at scheol; 
hut at home the young must do as they 
are told without question. In short the 
Oriental desires greatly the educational 
advantages of the land, but refuses stead- 


fastly to give up the traditional parental 


obedience of former days. They wish to 
“eat their cake and keep it too.” 

The American youth of Oriental an- 
cestry is deserving of deepest understand- 
ing, for there must be terrific conflict 
within him; he desires to do what he has 
learned as the sane way of living for this 
locality and this age, he must conform 
to the dictates of his parents which dates 
back to an age very different in its needs 
and demands upon the individual. It most 
certainly is not a question of one race 
against the other, but lies much deeper, 
the question of modern localized living 
with that of a day gone forever. Were 
these “old-timers” to return to. their 
former native land, they would in turn 
have many of the same adjustments to 
make themselves. The fact that the very 
localities from which our older genera- 
tion came, are sending young men and 
women to our colleges to train for pro- 
fessions, speaks sincerely that many 
changes have taken place in the Orient of 
today. Surely the pendulum of progress 
will find the restful medium of under- 
standing so that a practical adjustment to 
life, no matter where it may be, will for- 
mulate itself, not upon racial or religious 
beliefs, but upon the dictates of health 
and sane living in any given community. 

There is so much of the Oriental cul- 
ture, of their gracious politeness, of their 
marveling powers of physical endurance, 
their ambitions, their priceless love of art 
and beauty, their qualities of thrift, that 
a fusion of the best of both periods, the 
new and the old would seem to promise 
a finer American life for all times. 


Contribution of Other Races in Hawaii. 

The Portuguese are on the whole a 
thrifty people, with large families. Their 
home life does not vary greatly from that 
of the same class of people on the main- 
land. They are home-loving, and parental 
influence is not nearly so strong as among 
the Orientals. Young Portuguese boys and 
girls are often problems in discipline, as 
they soon learn to be independent and 
wish to go their own ways. They inter- 
marry freely with other races. 

Food habits do not differ as much with 
those of laborers of similar standing else- 
where on the mainland. In Hawaii the 
chief item of food for the Portuguese is 
potato, or wheat products such as maca- 
roni. Rice and bread also form an im- 
portant part of their diet. 

The majority are hard working—and 
only the younger generation who have 
torn themselves away from parental rule 
are sometimes inclined toward the abuse 
of freedom and mild forms of lawless- 
ness. Ambition and the desire for finan- 
cial success prove a strong driving force 

The love of homes with ample garden 
beautification is most evident throughout 

(Turn to page 340) 
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Ix. 


LIST OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


AN ANNUAL SERVICE FOR OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Foods and Beverages 


American Can Company. 

File Cards—5” x 7” (75 of them) 
containing abstracts from published 
reports of research on the nutritive 
content of canned foods. Sources 
are given. 

The Hawaiian Island and the Story 
of Pineapple—an illustrated book- 
let giving a brief history of the 
Islands and a full description of 
the history, cultivation and canning 
of pineapple. 

The Geographic Story of Salmon— 
wall chart, 39” x 53”, showing a 
five-color map of the world; sur- 
rounded by 4” x 5%” photographs, 
in color, showing how salmon is 
caught and canned, and how tin and 
iron are mined and tin-plate made. 


The Story of Coffee—illustrated 
booklet telling the story of coffee, 
its history, cultivation, preparation 
for the market and packaging; also 
how to buy a coffee-making de- 
vice and how to brew good coffee. 





Coffee Facts for Homemakers—a 
booklet about coffee for consumers. 


Teaching the Coffee Lesson—a les- 
son plan for teaching this important 
beverage aims, objectives 
and activities are fully explained. 


lesson: 


Teaching the Lesson on Commer- 
cially Canned Foods—a part of 
your consumer education unit. 


American Institute of Baking. 
White Bread—a 14-page booklet of 
questions and answers about this 
important food. 

Posters (in color)—(1) Wheel of 
Good Health, 211%4" x 27”. (2) Good 
Food Family, 42%” x27”. 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
Improving Institutional Diets with 
Milk Solids—bulletin 502. 
Improving Foods with Milk Solids, 
household recipes—bulletin 510 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 
Interesting, informative material on 
fresh fruits and vegetables—help- 
ful pointers on how to recognize 
quality produce. 


4. 
a. 
b. 
c 


b. 


Blue Goose Recipe Cards—tested 
and appealing ways of serving fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 


American Honey Institute. 
Prize-winning recipes. 

Teachers’ Outlines—basic rules. 
Demonstrator’s Outline—references. 
text, research notes. 20c. 


The American Molasses Company. 
Grandma’s Old-Fashioned Recipe 
Book—150 tested home recipes. 
Special leaflets—Molasses as a Food 
Flavor; Grandma’s Feeding Helps 
for Children; Tasty Beverages for 
the Home; The Perfect Sweet for 
Children: Grandma’s Suggestions 
for Summer Diels 

Grandma’s_ Kitchen—a permanent 
service of home helps, booklets and 
advice. Material is sent as avail- 
able to home economics teachers 
who have registered their names 
with the company. 


Angelus-Campfire Company. 
Marshmallow Magic Manual for 
Teachers—complete with sugges- 
tions for serving, menus, recipes and 
marshmallow party favors. 


Armour and Company. 
Educational Meat Charts—large 
colored wall charts showing carcass 
cuts of beef, lamb, pork and veal. 
One set to each teacher. 


The Meat You Buy—a 16-page 
educational leaflet on buying fresh 
meats; reproduction, inspection, 


grading, cuts, uses. Specify quan- 
tity desired. 


Set of 12 recipe leaflets on lard, 


oleomargarine, butter, fresh sau- 
sage, dry sausage, ham, bacon, 
evaporated milk, canned _ meats, 


cheese, and cold cuts. Specify quan- 
tities. 

Atlantis Sales Corporation: 
Colman’s Mustard Division. 
Twelve New Recipes with Col- 
man’s Mustard—recipe book. Each 
recipe illustrated and printed in 
card form for filing. 


Cardboard file box with index. 15c. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


a. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Before writing for material read carefully the directions given on page 324 and be sure to 
fill out and enclose the coupon with your requests. 


Blue Ribbon Distributing Corp. 
Recipe folder for using bouillon 
cubes in making soups, gravies, ap- 
petizers, and for flavoring vege- 
tables. State quantity desired. 


. Borden Company. 


Magic Recipes—new 36-page book- 
let with 62 pictures and 120 short- 
cut recipes for cookies, candies, 
frostings, puddings, refrigerator 
cakes, pies and ice creams all made 
the easy magic way with sweetened 
condensed milk. 


Brazil Nut Association. 
Fascinating Recipes You Have 
Never Tried—booklet of 112 recipes 
for Brazil nuts. Includes appetiz- 
ers, main course dishes, salads, 
sandwiches, breads, cakes, desserts, 
candies, preserves. 


Joseph Burnett Company. 

Rounding Out the Meal—new and 
beautiful recipe booklet, illustrated 
in color and containing more than 
150 ways to use vanilla, spices and 


coloring in beverages, cakes and 
candies, salad dressing, invalid 


cookery and frozen desserts. 15c. 


California Foods Research Insti- 
tute. 

Calavos—their origin, _ nutritive 
values, and a few of the many ways 
to serve them. 

Calavo Recipe Book. 

A Brief Story of Ripe Olives. 
California Ripe Olives for all 
Occasions—recipes. 
Nutritive Values of 
Prunes. 

Why California Prunes are Good, 
and Good for You. 

Prunes Add  Variety—California 
prune recipes. 

Story of Dried Fruits with Cookery 
Lesson. 

Recipes Using Ratsins—both house- 
hold and quantity proportions, 4” 
x 6” cards. 


California 


California Fruit Growers  Ex- 


change. 
Sunkist Food Bulletins—a series of 
leaflets furnished in quantity for 
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distribution to home economics 
classes. Information on place of 
fruit in well-balanced menu. Novel 
fruit recipes for card index or note- 
book. Table service directions. 
Feeding the Child for Health—a re- 
vised booklet giving diet and menus 
for mother and child, together with 
tooth record charts, health and 
height-weight charts. Recipes chil- 
dren like. 

World’s New Dental Story—book- 
let summarizing the results of the 
Mooseheart study, a three and one- 
half year dental, nutritional re- 
search on 341 children. 

Sunkist Orange and Lemon Recipe 
Film—2 reels of recipes in color. 
Film in 16 mm. size. Offered to 
schools with film equipment free of 
rental charge. Instructions on how 
to secure showing of this film sent 
on request; also leaflet giving recipe 
directions. 


California Lima Bean Growers As- 
sociation. 

Things You Ought to Know About 
California Limas—folder giving 
food values of dried lima beans, 
and a few recipes. 

How Ten Food Editors Serve Cali- 
fornia Limas—booklet with basic 
recipe, and unusual recipes collected 
from various countries. 


California iLimas on the Restaurant: 


Menu—a folder of quantity recipes. 
Lima Bean Flour—leaflet of recipes 
for bread, muffins and cookies. 


Canned Salmon Industry. 

Magic Entrees to Make with Can- 
ned Salmon—32-page book of menus 
featuring canned salmon, and giv- 
ing recipes for the main dish in 
each menu. Beautifully illustrated. 
Single copies free to teachers. 


Carnation Company. 

Carnation Cook Book—96-page 
book, beautifully illustrated with 
natural color photographs. Con- 
tains unusual recipes, party menus, 
international recipes, diet sugges- 
tions, etc. 10c. 

Carnation Seasonal Cook Book— 
48-pages of seasonable recipes, at- 
tractively illustrated. 

The Contented Baby—28-page book- 
let authoritatively presenting the 
advantages of irradiated evaporated 
milk in infant feeding. 

The Story of Irradiated Carnation 
Milk—illustrated leaflet telling how 
evaporated milk is produced. 


Cranberry Canners, Inc. 

Stix Ways to Serve Ocean Spray 
Cranberry Sauce. 

Food Value of Cranberries, by Dr. 
C. R. Fellers, Massachusetts State 


College. 
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19. Dairymen’s League Co-operative 


a. 


Association, Inc. 

Nutrition Facts—a monthly bulletin 
which presents the trend of thought 
and recent scientific research in 
connection with health and foods in 
which milk and milk products play 
important roles. Nine months sub- 
scription, 75c. 

Milk for Health Recipes—a col- 
lection of thirty-six tested, illus- 
trated recipes, which are wholesome 
and appetizing and can be prepared 
easily at a nominal cost. 10c. 
How and Why to Buy Milk—four- 
page bulletin explaining the differ- 
ent kinds of milk; the reasons for 
pasteurization; the dietary needs 
supplied by one quart of milk. 5c. 
How and Why to Buy Butter—six- 
page bulletin giving information as 
to factors affecting the quality and 
price of butter; how butter is 
scored; the kinds of butter; the 
need for butter in the daily diet. 5c. 
Food Models—exceptionally realis- 
tic reproductions (on durable 
stock) of foods as purchased and 
ready to serve. Project sugges- 
tions included. Breakfast, lunch 
and dinner are separate units. 75c 
per set of three. 


General Mills, Inc. 

How to Take a Trick a Day with 
Bisquick—illustrated. Menus for 
simplified, easily prepared meals. 
Shortcut recipes. 

New Party Cakes for All Occa- 
stons—illustrated in coler. Tested 
recipes for many varieties of cakes. 
Special recipes on request—also 
leaflets on pastry-making, bread- 
making, budget meals, banquets, 
teas, table service, etc. 


Gerber Products Company. 
Teacher's Handbook on Infant Nu- 
trition, 

Student’s Handbook on Infant Nu- 
tritton. 

Baby’s Vegetables and Cereal with 
Notes on Mealtime Psychology. 
Baby's Book—one copy sent to 
teacher. 

Grocery Store Products Sales Co., 
Inc. 

Recipe Folders: 

Make Your Food Flavors Alive— 
describes the use of a pure vege- 
table concentrate for enlivening and 
enriching soups, gravies, meats, etc. 
Twenty Tested Recipes—a group 
of suggestions for making menus 
more interesting, tasty and nutri- 
tious by the use of canned mush- 
rooms, 

Thrift Recipes—illustrated 
containing suggestions for unusual 
and economical dishes made of 
macaroni, spaghetti or egg noodles. 


folder 


23. Hawaiian 


Pineapple Company, 


Ltd.: 
Dole Pineapple Products Division. 


Dietetic and Recipe Cards—a series 
of practical, helpful dietetic and 
recipe cards, size 4 by 6 inches, con- 
taining laboratory analyses of all of 
this company’s pineapple products; 
can sizes, contents and number of 
servings per can; recipes for the 
use of pineapple products, both in 
home and institutional quantities. 
The recipes feature the various 
packs—“Pineapple Gems,” - sliced, 
crushed, “Royal Spears,” tidbits, 
and unsweetened pineapple juice. 


H. J. Heinz Company. 

The Heinz Salad Book—100 pages 
of information on salads, dressings, 
canapes, and sandwiches. Ingenious 
“photo-recipes” which check-mate 
any risk of failure. 10c. 

The Heinz Book of Meat Cookery, 
scores of thrifty main dishes ex- 
plicitly described and enticingly pic- 
tured. How to plan and prepare 
left-over dinners. New ideas for 
entertaining. 108 pages. 10c. 
Modern Guardians of Your Baby’s 
Health—information on infant care 
and feeding. An illustrated booklet 
containing many up-to-date facts on 
the various vitamins and mineral 
salts. 10c. 

The Heinz Book of Quantity Rect- 
fes—a booklet containing recipes 
and menus for serving groups of 
twenty-five and fifty persons. An 
ideal aid in planning large parties 
and a valuable textbook for the 
restaurant or cafeteria manager. 
One to a teacher. 


Hershey Chocolate Corporation. 
Wall Chart—visualizing the choco- 
late and cocoa process. 

The Story of Chocolate and Cocoa, 
illustrated historical booklet. 
Recipe book, illustrated in colors. 
For home economics teachers 


The Hipolite Company. 

Ten Delicious Ways to Use Hip-O- 
Lite. 

Ice Cream and Frozen Desserts by 
Mechanical Refrigeration. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Corp. 
Individual weight charts. 
Robert and Ruth Vistt Horlick'’s— 
leaflet describing the manufacture 
of malted milk. 

Samples and recipe circulars 
Florlick’s Malted Milk Lunch Tab- 
lets—leaflet. 

How to Serve Horlick’s to your 
Class. 

Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries. 

Carving and Serving Poultry Meat, 
booklet containing complete lesson 
illustrated. 
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1Uc per copy; special price in quan- 
tities. Poultry Cookery, Poultry 
Dressings, Meringues, Angel Food 
Cake and other egg pamphlets—set 
of eight free to teachers. 


International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers. 


Ice Cream—Its Composition — 
Manufacture—Food Value—Four- 
page illustrated folder, 8%” by 11’, 
for student notebooks, describing 
the modern method of manufactur- 
ing ice cream. Gives concise in- 
formation concerning the ingredi- 
ents used in it and its food value. 
A New Discovery — Four-page 
folder in color with recipes. This 
folder gives directions for keeping 
and using manufactured ice cream 
in the mechanical refrigerator. 
Know Your Ice Cream—Eight-page 
booklet, 4” by 9”. This is a popu- 
larly written description of the 
modern manufacture of ice cream, 
interpolated with health authorities’ 
comments. 





Irradiated Evaporated Milk Insti- 
tute, 


Teaching material available on 
health, nutrition, feeding the fam- 
ily, recipes. Send for list of publi- 
cations. 

Using Irradiated Evaporated Milk 
in Our Supper—a unit of study for 
teachers and students, especially of 
home economics. No. 121. 

Boy and Girl Poster (for use with 
No. 121)—a painting symbolizing 
the buoyant health of well nour- 
ished children. No. 122. 

Better Teeth—Better Health—WWith 
Milk-made Foods—the relation of 
good nutrition to sound teeth. Fam- 
ily recipes. No. 129. 

How to Feed Young Children in 
the Home—Merrill-Palmer School 
Monograph. No. M-2. 


John F. Jelke Company. 

Balancing Your Food Budget—20- 
page scientific booklet on budgeting, 
menu-planning and marketing for 
families on varying income levels. 
10c. 

The True Story of Margarine—the 
legislative story surrounding the 
sale and distribution of margarine. 
The Truth About 
chart showing the 


Margarine—a 
comparative 
value of the constituents that go 
to make up butter and margarine. 
Comparative 
Values—a chart showing the com- 
parative values of the various types 
of the more commonly used short- 


Shortenings—Their 


enings for all kinds of cooking and 
baking. 

Secrets of Successful Cake Making, 
a complete manual of cake prep- 
information, suggestions 
to insure success, recipes, etc. 10c. 


aration 
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Complete Set of Lesson Plans—in- 
cluding a teacher’s manual with as 
many class lesson sheets as needed 
for high school and college food 
classes. Free to teachers only. 
(Must be addressed to school.) 
Manual and one set of lesson sheets 
to students. 10c. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
“The ‘Junket’ Folks.” 


Milk, Milk Foods and Dairy Prod- 
ucts—teacher’s guide. Includes les- 
son folders for each student if re- 
quested. 

Ilow to Make Rennet-Custards and 
Smooth Ice Cream—recipe book. 
Lesson Plans—teaching suggestions. 
Full packages. For class- 
demonstration purposes. 


size 


Kingan & Company. 

When Do We Eat?—recipe book- 
let. 

Tested Recipes in Meat Cookery. 
Charts showing carcass cuts of 
beef, pork and lamb. 

A Trip Through Kingan‘s—a book- 
let illustrated in direct color. 


Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation. 
The Romance of Cheese—the his- 
tory of cheese is presented briefly. 
Varieties of cheese are given, with 
description and manufacturing 
methods. 

Favorite Recipes—a booklet, illus- 
trated in colors, featuring a wide 
variety of cheese dishes, and menus 
for luncheons, dinners and suppers. 
Unusual Things You Can Do With 
“Philadelphia” Cream Cheese—an 
illustrated folder. 

Best Recipes for Using Velveeta— 
an illustrated folder. 

Casserole Cookery with Cheese— 
an illustrated folder of easily-pre- 
pared casserole dishes. 
Salads with a Sparkle—an 
trated folder featuring salads and 
salad dressing products. 
Appetite Tempters—an 
folder of canapés and 


illus- 


illustrated 
appetizers 
for all occasions. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.: 
The Kroger Food Foundation. 
Feed the Crowd — Count the 
Money — 54-page booklet with 
amounts of for 25 and 100 
servings. Outlines organization of 
work. 10 cents in stamps. 


foods 


Lea and Perrins, Incorporated. 

Success in Seasoning—attractive, il- 
lustrated, 48-page book on grease- 
proof paper. Contains many new 
and unusually delicious recipes for 
appetizers, meats and fish, sauces, 
egg and cheese dishes. Tells ways 
of dressing up left-overs and inex- 
Arrangement of 


pensive recipes. 


recipes makes them easy to read. 
Careful editing recommends them 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


for class work. One book to eact! 
home economics teacher. 

Libby, McNeil & Libby: 

Facts About Canned Foods—X34; 
an illustrated booklet, gives essen- 
tial concise information about can- 
ned foods. 

The Can and Its Contents—X33, 4 
chart showing can sizes, quantities; 
styles of pack, etc. 

Milk Industry Foundation. 
Herdsmen of Health—facts about 
milk—how pure milk saves lives; 
historical data, charts, etc. 

Milk for Milltions—illustrated book- 
let on economic phases of milk. 
Both sent only to teachers. 


The National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers. 
The Story of Margarine—14-page 
booklet on the history and devel- 
opment of margarine and the mar- 
garine industry, with discussion of 
governmental control legislation. 
Let’s Call a Spade—a Spade !—24- 
page booklet answering the question 
“Why Tax Oleomargarine ?” 
What is Margarine Good For?—6- 
page booklet of an article by Dr. 
Walter H. Eddy, Professor of Phys- 
iological Chemistry, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Director, 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health, Good Housekeeping; Au- 
thor of “The Vitamin Manual” and 
“Nutrition.” 
The Wholesomeness and Food 
Value of Margarine—by Dr. J. S. 
Abbott, Director of Research, Na- 
tional Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers. 
100 Treasured Recipes that Make 
Southern Cooking Famous. 
Printed four-page pamphiets : 
1. .4 Glimpse Behind the Propa- 
ganda Against Margarine. 
2. Margarine — Nutrition and 
Health. 
3. Competition Between Margar- 
ine and Butter. 
4. Two American 
tries—Margarine 
Replete with bibliographic 
ences to assist in a comprehensive 
research study of all factors relat- 





Food Indus- 
and Butter. 
refer- 


ing to fats and oils as they enter 
into a study of margarine. Any 
number of copies of the foregoing 


furnished teachers without charge. 


National Canners Association. 
Canned Peaches. 

Canned Pears. 

Canned Apricots. 

Canned Plums. 

All Hallowe'en. 

Getting an Adequate Diet by Usé 
of Canned Foods. 

Luncheons Out-of-Doors. 
Publications available for teachers 
but not for pupil distribution. 
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National Confectioners’ Ass’n 
Candy Bulletins. State quantity. 
1. The Story of Candy. 
2. Candy, the Energy Food. 
3. Ingredients of Candy Garnered 
srom the Four Corners of the 
Vi’orld. 


National Dairy Council. 
Milk—Our Chief Protective Food, 
wall chart and printed instruc- 
tions, 1914” x 25”, four colors. 20c. 
Milk—Our Chief Protective Food, 
wall chart reduced to 8%” x 11”. 
Facts concerning chart printed on 
the back. Four colors. Single copy, 
5c; in lots of 20 to 100, three- 
‘fourths cent each. 

Good Nutrition in Practice—24- 
page booklet containing suggestions 
for lunchroom managers and quan- 
tity recipes prepared by Mary Hem- 
mersbaugh, Director of School 
Lunchrooms, Cleveland, Ohio. 20c. 
Butter—Its Production, Manufac- 
ture, Food Value—four-page leaflet. 
8%” x 11”. Two colors. Illustrated 
with charts and pictures. 








National Federation of Coffee 


Growers of Colombia. 

The Land of Coffee—The Land of 
IV’onders—booklet giving in brief 
the romantic history of coffee, and 
an understandable outline of its 
cultivation in Colombia with typical 
illustrations of plantations. Tempt- 
ing coffee recipes are included. 


National Kraut Packers Assoc. 
Sauerkraut as a Health Food— 
booklet of 49 tested recipes for 
using this healthful, inexpensive 
and economical food. This booklet 
tells about the vitamins, mineral 
salts and lactic ferments in sauer- 
kraut. 


National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Association, 


Macaroni, Spaghetti, Egg Noodle 
Recipes—new 16-page booklet con- 
taining 24 tested, simple and eco- 
nomical recipes with four-color il- 
lustrations. 

Macaroni Products—36-page, well- 
illustrated booklet by Dr. J. A. Le- 
Clerc, Food Research 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
History of macaroni— production, 
characteristics, types, raw material 
used, methods of manufacture, etc. 


Division, 


Northwestern Yeast Company: 
Yeast Foam, Magic Yeast and Maca 
Yeast Division. 


The Art of Making Bread—a book- 
let for students in bread-making. 
Sent free at teacher’s request. 
Outline of a Course in Bread-Mak- 
ing (mimeographed). Free to home 
economics teachers only. 


Wall chart, picturing every step in 
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bread-making. Free to home eco- 
nomics teachers and_ extension 
agents. 

Recipe booklet telling how to use 
the new, quick-acting, dry yeast. 


Norwegian Canners Association: 
Norwegian Sardines. 


Recipe Book—new 1937 edition, il- 
lustrated. 45 Norwegian sardine 
recipes. 

Health and Nutrition—16 pages. 
Comparative data and charts for 
Norwegian 
products. 
Dietetic Value of Brisling—32-page 
illustrated booklet. Detailed presen- 
tation of dietetic qualities of Nor- 
brisling. Many — special 


seafoods and_ other 


wegian 
recipes. 


Oyster Institute of North America. 
The Story of Oysters—single sheet 
résumé, information regarding the 
biology, cultivation, regulations and 
food values of oysters adapted for 
classroom use. 

Fresh Oysters — Contributors to 
Good Nutrition—guide sheet—the 
food values of oysters and the part 
they play in promoting health. 

15 Ways to Serve Fresh Oysters— 
single sheet, new and tested recipes. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Incorporated. 
Brer Rabbit's New Book of Mo- 
lasses Recipes—a molasses and cane 
syrup cook book giving 100 deli- 
cious recipes. One book to each 
teacher. 

Molasses Recipes—a folder of pop- 
ular dishes for easy preparation. 
State number required for class. 
The Story of Molasses and Sugar 
Cane Syrup—booklet describing the 
growing and grinding of Louisiana 
sugar cane. State number required 
for class. 

Vermont Maid Syrup—a folder giv- 
ing delicious ways of using cane 
and maple syrup. State number re- 
quired for class. 


Pen-Jel Corporation. 

Material furnished free for class 
work use in jelly and jam-making 
projects with this original powdered 
pectin. This includes free packages 
and manuals for students, giving 
full information and directions. 


51. Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company. 


Improved Way to Cure Meats with 
Old Hickory. Smoked Salt—illus- 
trated booklet on meat cutting, cur- 
ing and canning. Includes recipes 
on seasoning and making sausage. 


52. Pet Milk Company. 


a. 


Lesson Outline (particularly appro- 
priate for advanced students)—re- 
vised to present comparative recipes 


illustrating the advantages of using 
irradiated evaporated milk as a bev- 
erage and for cooking. Briefly ex- 
plains how irradiated evaporated 
milk differs from bottled milk. 
Quantities available. 

Economical Meals—an interestingly 
illustrated’ collection of tested 
recipes arranged to form unusual 





menus that show how delicious, 
more wholesome food can be made 
at less cost with irradiated evapo- 
rated milk. Quantities available. 
Low Cost Cakes and Cookies—a 
collection of tested recipes, with 
photographs, showing how by using 
irradiated evaporated milk less but- 
ter and fewer eggs are required to 
make rich - tasting, fine - textured 
cakes and cookies. Quantities avail- 
able. 

The Most Nearly Perfect Food in 
its Most Nearly Perfect Form— 
Now Made More Nearly Perfect— 
a detailed, illustrated story of the 
origin and development of irradi- 
ated evaporated milk, including de- 
scriptions of the various processes 
in its manufacture—concentration, 
homogenization, irradiation and 
sterilization. Not available in quan- 
tities. Supplied for teachers only. 
The Story of Irradiated Pet Milk— 
a condensed version of the book 
described under d. The process is 
illustrated and described with the 
aid of a picture of a miniature plant 
which shows the step-by-step 
process through which milk goes 
from the time it is received in the 
plant until the can is labeled, ready 
for market. 

Also includes milk curd pictures 
which illustrate the effect of di- 
gestive juices on breast milk, pas- 
teurized milk and evaporated milk, 
and photomicrographs showing the 
relation between the butterfat g!ob- 
ules in hottled milk and in evapo- 
rated milk. Quantities available. 
Recipes Rich in Milk—a booklet of 
tested recipes illustrating the use- 
fulness of irradiated evaporated 
milk in including in the diet the 
needed quart of milk a day. Not 
available in quantities. Supplied for 
teachers only. 
Better Babies 
book which explains why irradiated 
evaporated milk is extraordinarily 


an illustrated baby 


good milk for infants and children. 
It provides much helpful informa- 
tion concerning the preparation of 
baby’s bottle, but does not contain 
infant feeding formulas because the 
baby’s physician is the one qualified 
by training and experience to say 
what and how a baby should be fed. 
Not available in quantities. Sup- 
plied to teachers only. 
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53. 


w 
S 


55 


68. 


a. 


Watch for other material to be of- 
fered in Pet Milk advertisements 
in future PRACTICAL 
Home Economics. 

Above material limited to residents 
df continental United States. 


issues of 


Pomona Products Company. 

Pimientos—attractive booklet of 48 
recipes for making various foods 
more palatable and attractive; also 
information about pimientos as 
source of vitamins, and other inter- 
Free to teachers 


esting material. 


but not for general distribution. 


Procter and Gamble Company: 
Crisco Division. 

Frying Facts. 

Perfect Pies. 

Manual of Cakes. 

Quick Breads—Quickly Made. 
Desserts. 

Soups and Sauces. 

Candies and Confections. 

Cheese and Eggs. 

Yeast Breads. 

School Lunches. 

Fish and Meat Dishes. 

Vegetable Cookery. 

Table Settings and Accessories. 
The Story of Crisco. 

The 14 manuals listed above com- 
prise the Modern Manual of Cook- 
ery. They may be used either as 
demonstration 
lateral text books. A sample set of 


manuals or as col- 
the 14 manuals will be sent free to 


any home economics teacher to- 
gether with an order blank on 
which she may request a sufficient 
booklets stu- 


dent in her cookery classes. 


number of for each 


Ralston Purina Company. 

Whole Wheat for Health—a wall 
chart, 25” x 38”. A clear diagram 
showing kernel of wheat peeled to 
show the different layers and what 
each does in nutrition. 


Reid Murdoch & Company. 
Coffee Blossoms— a concise history 
and description of coffee produc- 
tion. Illustrated. 

Tea Leaves—the story of tea. II- 
lustrated. 

Man Has Learned to Fly—history 
of aviation highlights to 1930. II- 
lustrated. 


57 


58 


60 


61. 


62. 


Ridgways, Incorporated. 

Tea Recipes for Tea Lovers—ex- 
cellent tea recipes for hot tea punch, 
pineapple delight, raspberry surprise, 
spiced grape special, loganberryade, 
orange iced tea, etc. State number 
wanted for class use. 


Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen. 

150 New Ways to Serve Ice Cream, 
64 pages illustrated with color 
photographs. Tested and economi- 
cal recipes for serving ice cream in 
comb.nation with other foods. Pre- 
pared by Sealtest kitchen. 


John Sexton & Co. 
Sexton Cook Book—a 
book, containing over 1,000 au- 
thoritative recipes edited in col- 
laboration with a national group of 
outstanding specialists in the ser- 
vice of food to the public. Many 
interesting features: food and its 
relation to health; menu planning; 
serving charts; quantitative recipes ; 
almost 100 sandwich recipes. Hand- 
somely bound in durable covers, 
printed on fine paper and con- 
veniently arranged. Regular price 
$2.50, special offer here $1.75 per 
copy, postpaid. Limited edition. 


448-page 


Shefford Cheese Company, Inc. 
Shefford Cheese Recipe Book—con- 
taining 100 tested cheese recipes, in- 
cluding salads, sandwiches, canapés, 
appetizers, etc. One copy free—ex- 
tra copies 3c each. 


Standard Brands Incorporated. 

Royal Cook Book—attractively illus- 
trated. Basic recipes ; how to handle 
doughs and batters; causes of fail- 





ure explained; temperature charts; 
purchasing guide. 237 recipes. 
Copies available for class use. 


The Sun-Rayed Company. 

Forty Ways to Use Tomato Juice, 

booklet, illustrated. Rec- 
soups, entrees, 


24-page 
ipes for salads, 
sauces, tested and suitable for class- 
room use. Also tells how this com- 
pany developed the original pure, 
non-separating, undiluted, vitamin- 
certified tomato juice. 

Food Factors in Tomato Juice—8- 
page recipe leaflet discusses nutri- 
tional importance of tomato juice; 





63. 


64 


65 


67. 


also describes a new product, a 
ready-prepared tomato aspic, con- 
sisting of tomato juice combined 


with gelatin. 


Swift & Company. 

Swift's Service to Producer and 
Consumer—32-page illustrated book- 
let describing the many services 
performed to bring the products of 
the farm to the tables of the na- 
tion. 


Underwood Deviled Ham. 

Red Devil Recipes—new booklet of 
48 interesting and unusual recipes 
for picnic and party sandwiches, 
canapes and d'oeuvres, ham 
and egg dishes, etc. In handy-open- 


hors 


ing form. 


United Fruit Company. 
Bananas—One of Nature’s Finest 
Foods—home economics wall chart 
printed in eight colors, 26” x 40” 

A Study of the Banana—manual for 
home economics teachers. 

A Study of the Banana—manual 
for home economics students. 
These two booklets have been pre- 
pared for use with the wall chart. 
This material will be supplied free 
to Home Economics teachers and 
their classes. Please specify definite 
quantities of student’s manual. 


Wheat Flour Institute. 

Wheat Flours and Their Uses— 
chart showing structure of wheat 
kernel; booklets about production, 
composition, food value and uses 
of wheat flours and products made 
from them. 


The Worcester Salt Company. 
The Worcester Salt Cook Book—a 
64-page illustrated booklet giving a 
great number of interesting recipes, 
all tested in well-known magazine 
institutes. They are supplemented 
by sections on the principles of 
flavor in cookery and the uses of 
salt. 

Protect Your Family from Simple 
Goiter—an important folder for 
distribution to parents through stu- 
dents. It gives valuable informa- 
tion on the use of this iodized salt 
and the cause and prevention of 
simple goiter, a common cause of 
backwardness in school children. 


Textiles and Related Subjects 


Fabrics, Clothing, Sewing Equipment, Notions, Patterns 


Advance Pattern Company. 

Sample copy of Home Arts — 
Needlecraft containing a wide selec- 
tion of styles particularly adapted 


for school sewing. 
Emblem or pim (like a sorority pin) 
to be used as an effitiency award 


Cc. 


which teachers find invites and sus- 
tains interest on the part of their 
sewing scholars. A teacher may 
have one pin for each class, and 
make her awards on terms and con- 
ditions of her own choosing. 

Wall chart illustrating pattern ad- 





d. 


justments, and the proper way to 
take measurements. 
Official 4-H Club costume pattern, 
number 1784, 10c. 


Material sent to home economics teach- 


ers, 


W.P.A. sewing supervisors, 4-H 


Club leaders and county agents. 
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69. American Bemberg Corporation. 


a. 


70. 


71 


Cc. 


Information on Merchandise Made 
of Bemberg Yarn—this booklet con- 
tains general information regard- 
ing the various types of merchan- 
dise made of this yarn and used 
for women’s wear, men’s wear and 
in the drapery and upholstery fab- 
rics. It contains the answers to 
questions commonly asked regard- 
ing this type of yarn. 

Knitted Fabrics—booklet contain- 
ing complete information regarding 
various types of knitted fabrics, 
definitions, descriptions and ex- 
planations of all common processes 
of knitting. 

Bottle exhibit containing samples 
showing principal stages in the 
process of making cuprammonium 
yarn from cotton linters. Also a 
wall chart, 22” x 28”, showing flow- 
sheet of spinning process for mak- 
ing this yarn, cross-sections of var- 
ious types of fibers and swatches 
of wide variety of fabrics made of 
this yarn. Included in this exhibit 
is a small sample skein of finished 
yarn. Total cost of item c. $1.00. 
The American Thread Company. 
How to Knit, Tat and Crochet— 
Leaflet 33. 

Leaflets featuring attractive crochet 
and knitted wearing apparel, also 
numerous items for home decora- 
tion in both cotton and wool. : 


American Viscose Corporation. 
What is Rayon?—12-page illustrated 
booklet on the manufacture of ray- 
on yarns. Includes a short history 
of the four processes of manufac- 
ture, a detailed description of the 
production of viscose and acetate 
types, a definition of the new spun 
rayon and distinguishing character- 
istics of rayon yarns. 

The Romance of Rayon—a_ two- 
reel movie illustrating the complete 
procedure of manufacture of rayon 
yarns by the viscose process. Loaned 
to high school, normal school, and 
college teachers, borrower to pay 
express charges one way. 

The Story of Rayon—third and 
most comprehensive edition. Stiff 
bound cover, 96 pages profusely il- 
lustrated. Contains explicit defini- 
tion of rayon; the discovery, devel- 
opment, distinguishing characteris- 
tics and various processes of manu- 
facture of rayon; adaptability, care 
and handling of rayon fabrics; sta- 
tistics on its production and con- 
sumption. 50c. 

Educational Kit—stiff grey and 
red binding opens like book. Con- 
tains removable samples of seven 
stages in manufacture of rayon by 
viscose process, a descriptive chart 
What is Rayon? 
75c. 


and described 


above. 
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Wall Chart and 40 Student Leaf- 
lets—wall chart 36” x 38”, metal 
edge top and bottom with eyelets 
for hanging. Large photos and dia- 
grams on both sides. Face shows 
viscose process and manufacture of 
spun rayon. Reverse side cellulose 
acetate process and explanation of 
Quality Control Plan. Student leaf- 
lets are 814” x 11” punched for 
loose-leaf use. They reproduce the 
information on the chart and give 
briefly important notes on rayon. 
Price for chart and leaflets. 75c. 
Combination—Items described in c, 
d, and e ordered as a unit are avail- 
able to schools and teachers at $1.50 
each set. 


72. Antioch Shoe Project, Inc. 


Effects of Modern Shoes 
Proper Body Mechantcs—a 
chure describing posture and shoe 
studies conducted at Antioch Col- 
lege, where this special shoe was 
developed. 


upon 
bro- 


73. Belding Heminway Corticelli Co. 


a. 


75 


Selection and Use of Sewing 
Thread—a folder of helpful infor- 
mation. State number wanted. 
Educational exhibit—8 silk culture 
specimens mounted on cards. 80c 
Romance of Sitlk—film, one reel. 
Safety. Lent free. 16 mm. 

Story of Sitlk—a booklet. 


Berkshire Knitting Mills. 

Notes on Hosiery—folder  illus- 
trating the progressive steps in the 
manufacture of full fashioned 
stockings, with brief notes on the 
history of stockings. 

The Care and Treatment of Sheer 
Stockings—illustrated leaflet offer- 
ing helpful suggestions for length- 
ening the life of full fashioned 
stockings. 

The Hosiery Color Card for Fall- 
IVinter—1937-38. The twelve im- 
portant stocking colors are shown 
on this folder; also the 
matching and contrasting colors for 


suitable 
costumes, shoes and accessories. 


Bristol Myers Company: 
Mum Deodorant Division. 


Colored wall chart 
preventing perspiration odor. Shows 
diagram of skin structure 
stresses social and 
portance of good grooming. Checked 


26” x 20”—on 


and 


vocational im- 


by dermatologists, nurses, teachers. 


76. The Butterick Company, Inc. 


a. 


School catalog containing patterns 
especially selected for sewing proj- 
ect in junior and senior high schools 
and colleges. 
Butterick Method of 
terns—an illustrated 
teachers only. 


Sizing Pat- 





folder sent to 








A Short History of Butterick— 
practically paralleling the history of 
pattern making. Sent to teachers 
only. 


Celanese Corporation of America. 
Pointers on Celanese—a_ booklet. 
Caring for Celanese Fabrics and 
Garments—a folder. 
Caring for Celanese 
Fabrics—a_ folder. 
How to Get the Best Service from 
your Celanese Curtains—a folder. 


Decorative 


Making Beautiful Clothes With 
Celanese—a booklet. 

Requests for information on this 
yarn and materials made from it 


will receive prompt attention. 


78. Consolidated Trimming Corp. 


Folder in color showing how to use 
correct trimmings in every room of 
the home—for draperies, slipcovers, 
Venetian blinds, scatter rugs, pil- 
waste baskets and 


lows, lamps, 


shelves. 


79. The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 
a 


Fall Fashion Chart—suggests a 
smart, inexpensive fall 
for lugh school and college girls. 
With actual fabric swatches of rep- 
resettative cottons apprepriate for 
eacti type of underwear and outer 
apparel shown in sketches of se- 
lected commercial pattern models. 
Loan Exhibits—collections of short 
(9" x9") of dress goods 


wardrobe 


lengths 
for current season and interior dec- 
oration fabrics. Greups of infants’ 
clothes. Exhibits 


and children’s 


loaned for one week. 
Other practical educational mate- 


rial at intervals throughout the year. 


Clothing teachers in senior high schools, 


80 


81 


colleges and _ universities, state 
clothing specialists and home dem- 
onstration agents, not already on 
Institute mailing list, are invited to 
these educa- 


avail themselves of 


tional aids. 


De Long Hook and Eye Company. 
Educational exhibits: 

Three interesting exhibits which 
describe and illustrate the manufac- 
ture of snaps, safety pins and hooks 
and eyes from raw material to fin- 
ished product. 

An illustrated descriptive sheet for 
each student’s notebook. 

Do You Know—12-page booklet for 
students giving the historical back- 
ground of ten household and sewing 
necessities in every-day use. Above 
material sent free for the names of 
the department or dry goods stores 
from which you buy. 


Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 
Incorporated. 

Interesting Facts About Cotton and 
Wool by Frank Willard Thomas. 
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Keprint showing the differences be- 
tween bleached and unbleached cot- 
ton, and how to determine natural 
wool. 

Booklets describing sleeping gar- 
ments for children and adults. 
Display folder showing process of 
manufacturing. 


Walker T. Dickerson Company. 
All Hail Your Feet—24-page illus- 
trated booklet giving practical in- 
formation on the relation of shoes 
to foot health, discussing posture, 
giving simple foot exercises to cor- 
rect weak arches, etc. For teachers. 
Dritz-Traum Company : 

Talon Slide Fastener Division. 
Mrs. Sew and Sew Says—illustrated 
folder 


sewing, choice of material and com- 


covering fundamentals of 


plete instructions in the application 
of slide fasteners. 

Detailed Instruction Sheet—single 
sheet which shows in detail how to 
apply the slide fastener in skirt and 
dress plackets, or for any other ap- 
plication. It also shows how to con- 
vert a placket from hooks and eyes 
to a fastener closing. 
A 25c slide fastener — eight-inch 
length—will be sent for 10c. Specify 
tape color desired and whether fot 
a skirt or dress placket. 


Durene Assn. of America. 
Durene, the Finest Cotton Made 
booklet. 

How Durene Yarns Are Made—a 
folder illustrated by microscopic 
photographs of unprocessed cotton 
yarns and cotton yarns mercerized 


hy this special process. 


Earnshaw Knitting Company. 
Demonstration Outfits 
necessary for proper dressing of 


garments 


babies, or self-help garments for the 
older child, each with helpful lit- 
erature and attractively boxed. Each 
outfit $2.50. 

Portfolio—on garment styles and 
fabric properties for teachers only. 
Single copies free. 

Baby's Outfit and The Toddler 
books with authentic advice on child 
care problems. Single copies free 


Fruit of the Loom Mills. 
Educational cards—16, portraying 
the story of cotton from the field 
through the different manufacturing 
processes, including printing. 50c 
Check or money order. 

Lantern slides and lecture, covering 
the same ground as the educational 
cards. No charge except transpor- 
tation costs 

Sample swatches of the company’s 


various fabrics 


87. 


88. 
a. 


b. 


89. 


a. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 
We Spin the Tale of Gold Stripe 
Silk Stockings—folder describing 
manufacturing processes; includes 
data on ringless sheer chiffons and 
the famous “adjustables” that fit 
every leg and every foot. 


International Silk Guild, Inc. 

The Story of Silk—booklet. 
Cocoons, skeins of raw silk and 
boiled-off silk, spool of silk thread. 


Lily Mills Company. 

How Sewing Thread is Made—illus- 
trated booklet covering a brief his- 
tory of the development of sewing 
thread from early times down to the 
present day modern article with a 
layman's description of the manu- 
facturing processes. Supplied to 
teachers. 

Sew To-day the Modern Way—il- 
lustrated booklet on the elementary 
steps to practical home sewing— 
reading. 
For home economics teachers. 


hand, machine, pattern 


McCall Corporation. 

Sewing Teacher’s Kit containing 
valuable teaching material and cou- 
pon for free pattern. School and 
College Fashions Book. Two-color 
Wall Charts (set of 6). Story of 
Your McCall Pattern — booklet. 
New Doll Pattern. 

Dressmaking Made Easy—72-page 
spiral bound book, 348 illustrations 
of essential sewing operations. Ex- 
cellent textbook for teaching. 25c. 
McCall Fashion Book, Autumn 
issue, 25c. 


Mueller Garment Frame Co. 

A special folder for 
teachers and instructors which gives 
complete 


illustrated 


information concerning 
the washing and blocking of knitted 
or crocheted sweaters, waists, and 
dresses, and information on the cor- 
rect use of this adjustable frame. 

Special price to teachers for dem- 
onstration purposes on this simple 
and practical dress frame which has 


been endorsed by leading womens’ 


magazines throughout the United 
States. 

Price $2.90 a set—plus postage from 
Schenectady, N. Y. Shipping weight, 
8 Ibs. 


Musebeck Shoe Company: 
Health Spot Shoe Division. 


Lecture Charts—describing causes 
of foot trouble, the effects on pos- 
ture and general health, and relief 
given by this special shoe. Free 
to home economics teachers. 


The Narrow Fabric Company: 
Nufashoned Notions Division. 


A Box of Tricks—booklet giving 
instructions and suggestions on the 
various uses of rick rack. 10c. 


Nashua Manufacturing Company: 
Indian Head Fabrics Division. 


Swatches to drape below chin for 
complexion study, all fast colors, 
bias-cut, pinked, labeled, boxed. $2. 


National Rayon Weavers Associa- 
tion, Inc. 


Rayon Comes of Age—a_ talking- 
slide film. The medium is two ladies 
on a shopping tour asking questions 
and receiving fair and accurate an- 
swers on the characteristics, uses 
and care of garments of rayon 
woven cloth. Film loaned free. 
Equipment may be rented locally 
for a small charge. 

Illustrated brochure furnished for 
those who see the film. 


North American Rayon Corp. 
Facts About Rayon—booklet giving 
simple questions and answers. 
Chart showing process in making 
rayon. 

Miniature exhibit showing progres- 
sive steps in manufacturing rayon 
yarns, containing chemicals, finished 
skein, swatches of fabrics and chart. 
50c. 


Sanforized-shrunk 

Manual of Sanforized-shrunk—il- 
lustrated booklet on the process of 
permanent, controlled shrinkage. 
Wall Chart—22” x 28”—photos of 
important steps in this process. 
Fabric Identification Chart—show- 
ing swatches of fabrics. 

Shrinkage Expectancy Bulletins— 
Cotton and linen shrinkage results 
for clothing, draperies, slipcovers. 
Exhibits—fabrics and garments for 
special meetings (return postage to 
be paid by school). 

a, b, c, d and e—free to teachers. 


Wm. Skinner & Sons. 

The Story of Silk — educational 
booklet adaptable for 
classroom use. Editorial content 
covers production, distribution and 
manufacture of silk. Fully  illus- 
trated. Copy free to teachers; addi- 


especially 


tional copies 5c each, 


The Spool Cotton Company. 
Sewing Secrets—an 80-page book, 
clearly illustrated, describing latest 
construction methods. 10c. 
Correlation Charts: No, 1120—de 
tailed teaching material showing 
methods of construction, illustration 
of finished process and suggested 
design uses for welt pocket, bound 
buttonhole, plaits, seam finishes and 
stitched trimming. 10c per set. 

No. 1171 
tucking, shirring, hems and darts 
15c per set. 

Junior Project Leaflets 
leaflets giving details for designing 


detailed as above for 


colored 


and making six sewing project 
scarves, collar and belt set, ap- 
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plique, patchwork pillow top, doll, 
and wrap-around skirt. 5c per set, 
or 5c per dozen of any one project. 
Needle Process Exhibit—detailed 
steps in manufacture of needles. 
5c, 

Story of Cotton Thread—booklet on 
manufacture of cotton thread. 

The Learn How Book—an illus- 
trated book for beginners and 
teachers in needlework. 10c. 


Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. 
Sewing With Cotton Bags—32-page 
booklet illustrated in color: a guide 
book for thrift sewing projects with 
scores of ideas on clothing, bazaar 
and useful household items. Lim- 
ited quantity for class use. 


Texurity Guild. 

Report of Survey Committee (Dr. 
Pauline Beery Mack, member) 
Women’s National Exposition of 
Arts & Industries on “Preshrinking 
of Woolens and Worsteds” and 
recommendations re consumer pro- 
tection. For teachers. 

Condensed statement of same for 
student distribution. 


Evelyn Tobey Fashion Service. 
Illustrated monthly fashion service 


for classroom work. Includes fash- 
ion news, patterns, swatches ot new 
colors and fabrics, lessons for mil- 
linery, garments, accessories and 
charts for costume ensembles. One 
complete number, 15c in stamps. 


Bernhard Ulmann Co., Inc.: 

Bear Brand Yarn—Bucilla Needle- 
work Division. 

Hooked Rug Making—a booklet il- 
lustrating rug patterns; complete 
information on rug hooking. 
Illustrated Crochet Instruction 
Books. (1) Rugs (2) Banquet 
Cloths & Bedspreads (3) Scarves, 
Chair Sets. 10¢ each. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 

Largest collection of ancient and 
modern footwear in the world. 
Many pieces of great historical in- 
terest. Reliable source of shoe in- 
formation, both historical and tech- 
nical. Booklet on request. Exhibits 
and lectures when occasion war- 


rants. 


United States Finishing Co. 
Vitalized Crease-resistant Finish 
for New Life in Fabrics—educa- 
tional pamphlet free to teachers. 


Miscellaneous 


The Velvet Guild, Incorporated. 

Leaflet describing the advantages 
of crush-resistant velvet over trans- 
parent velvet. Also contains de- 
scription of processing method and 


care, 


Joseph Walker Company. 

New folder containing an attractive 
hot iron transfer for apron, towel 
end or cushion top, illustrated with 
six elementary lessons in stitchery 
for student to embroider design 


J. Wiss and Sons Company. 

A Story of Good Shears and Sets 
SOrs a booklet describing each 
process of manufacture. Sent to all 
schools with an enrollment of 300 
or more, 

Exhibit showing the manufacture 


of these shears. 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co, 

The IWright Stylist —the newest 
booklet 

Leaflets—A. Bias Fold Tape in the 
Making. C. How se It. D 
Its Decorative Uses 

Color card of bias tape and trim- 


mings 


Homefurnishings, Dyes, Kitchen Equipment, Laundry, etc. 


The American Crayon Company: 
Crayonexing Division. 

Color harmony booklet with cir- 
cular explaining crayon work on 
fabrics. 10c. 

Twelve pages of work sheets on 
stencilling, color carving rings and 
bracelets, color harmony and color 
combinations with crayon designs 
and ideas. Color harmony booklet 


included. 25c. 


American Sponge & Chamois Co. 
An interesting illustrated booklet 
on sponges and chamois. Tells what 
they are and how they are used, 
where found, what varieties, how 
prepared for use, etc. Notebook 
size, 844" x 11". Free to teachers. 


American Steel & Wire Company. 
Beauty and Comfort in the Home 
Depends on Hidden Values—an in 
structive booklet illustrating how to 
identify real, enduring quality in 
mattresses, box springs and uphol- 
stered furniture. 

American Walnut Mfgrs. Ass’n. 
Walnut in the Art of Gracious 
Living—a_ practical discussion of 
the homefurnishing art; richly il 
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lustrated with color plates, half- 
tones and artists’ drawings. 

The Story of American lH alnut 
a new (8th) edition of this well 
known booklet, completely re-writ 
ten and profusely illustrated; pro- 
vides a wide range of authoritative 
information for teachers and home- 
makers. One copy to teachers free; 
additional copies of either booklet 
10c each. 

B. T. Babbitt Company, Inc.: 
Bab-O Division. 

An illustrated booklet describes the 
uses of this product in bathrooms, 
kitchens and pantries; also in cafe 
terias. This powder is made es 
pecially for enamel and porcelain. 
Full-sized can sent free to teachers 


B. T. Babbitt Company, Inc.: 
Lye Division. 

\ booklet giving many uses for the 
product in homes, schools, cafe 
terias, and farms. Special page giv 


ing directions for soap making 


Ball Brothers Company. 

The Ball Blue Book—a booklet of 
284 canning recipes with complet 
instructions for canning all prod 


ucts by all methods and in all proc 
essing vessels. Free to teachers 
How to Can Fruits and Vegetables, 
a booklet of general instructions 
for canning fruits and vegetables, 
including preparation of product 
and processing time tables. Free to 
teachers for class use 

How to Can Meat, Game and 
Poultry—same as (b) except tor 


products. Free to teachers 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Ine. 
Folio of Room Rectpes—110-page 
book on home decoration, Gives 
actual decorating recipes for typical 
room decorating problems. Free to 
teacher Copies available to high 
school and college students at 10¢ 
per copy 

Picture Book of Rug and Carpet 
Vaking—ol-page beautifully illus 
trated book explaining carpet mak 
ing in an interesting way. Free to 
teachers 

Chart for Rug and Carpet Buying 

3714" x 38%” in full color, Demon 
strates how to purchase floorcover 
ings correctly. Highly 


Free to teachers 
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Binney & Smith Co.: 

Arts and Crafts Division. 

Crayola Handcraft and Stenciling, 
a booklet. 

Shaw Finger Paint Decorative De- 
sign—booklet. 

Gold Medal Products—catalog. 


Borg-Warner Corporation: 

Norge Division. 

The Everyday Hostess —6A-page 
book, attractively illustrated, con- 
taining many new and unusual re- 
frigerator, range and miscellaneous 
recipes, as well as helpful sugges- 
tions on meal planning and prep- 
aration. 


Burpee Can Sealer Company. 

The Burpee Way of Home Can- 
ning and Cooking—a recipe book- 
let for home canning all products 
in tin cans and for canning and 
cooking under steam pressure. Free 
to teachers. 

The Burpee Pressure Double Boil- 
er—instructions and recipes for op- 
erating a new household conveni- 
ence, especially useful in prepar- 
ing jams, jellies, preserves and other 
foods requiring long cooking pe- 
riods. Free to teachers. 


Cannon Mills, Incorporated. 
A handbook on bath towels and 
bath rooms, including information 
on the buying of towels and how 
to know qualities and values. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation: Pyrofax Division. 


Pyrofax Facts—a fully illustrated 
manual describing in detail the ad- 
vantages of gas cooking beyond the 
gas mains, and comparing gas with 
electric, coal, wood, kerosene and 
gasoline cooking. 


Chambers Corporation. 

low to Cook with the Gas Turned 
Off—illustrated cook book. Facts 
every home economist should know 
about latest developments in re- 
tained-heat cookery. 


Chatham Manufacturing Company. 
Practical Application of Chatham 
Specification Sheets—a folder show- 
ing the actual printed cellophane 
labels on our sheets as recommended 
by the Bureau of Home Economics 
Specification Airloom Blanket La- 
bels—copies of the actual labels as 
recommended by the Bureau of 
Home Economics. 





. Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 


Sunbeam Electric Appliances Div. 
How to Get the Most Out of Your 
Mixmaster—38-page booklet con- 
taining recipes and instructions for 
use of this appliance. Complete de- 
scription of the various uses with 
illustrations. Sent free to teachers. 
Extra copies, 3c each. 
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Clinton Carpet Company: UOzite 
Rug and Carpet Cushion Division. 
Samples of these rug cushions. 
How To Take Care of Your Rugs 
and Carpets—a booklet giving val- 
uable information on care of rugs, 
including removal of spots and 
stains. 

Carpet Cushion from Cows’ Hair— 
an interesting description of how 
rug and carpet cushions are made. 


Clorox Chemical Co. 

Loose-leaf lesson for insertion in 
students’ homemaking notebook: a 
simple lesson on home hygiene, de- 
scribing the use of this product 
which bleaches, deodorizes, disin- 
fects, and removes numerous stains 
—even scorch and mildew—in laun- 
dry, kitchen, bathroom. Note: The 
company will be glad to furnish 
teachers with suggestions for a 
spectacular and easy classroom 
demonstration of their product. 
Iilustrated folder outlining sug- 
gested uses. 


. Copeland and Thompson, Inc. 


Spode—a brief history and story 
of the manufacture of this fine table 
ware with 24 full color plates in- 
serted. 

Spode Lowestoft —32-page digest 
written by an eminent authority, 
Homer Eaton Keyes, Editor of The 
Magazine Antiques. Illustrated with 
examples of this ware. 

Spode Hunting Scenes—the story 
in pictures of the hunt as engraved 
by John Frederick Herring. 

(One copy each of a, b, and c, free 
to teachers or college home econom- 
ics students. Additional copies 10c.) 
Spode Trade Marks Since 1770—il- 
lustrating backstamps in chrono- 
logical order. 

Some Facts About Spode—story of 
manufacture and decoration. 

Why We Recommend Spode—in- 
formative folder on points to look 
for when selecting dinner ware. 
(State quantities desired of d, e, 
and f.) 

Spode Movies—four reels of manu- 
facture of china and earthenware. 
Write for information. 


. Corning Glass Works. 


Pyrex Brand Ovenware—leaflet il- 
lustrating the different oven glass 
utensils and their uses. 

Pyrex Flameware—leaflet illustrat- 
ing the new heat resistant glass 
dishes which may be used directly 
over the flame and for surface 
cookery on electric ranges. 

Glass Characteristics, by Sullivan; 
Electric Range Oven Performance, 
by Littleton and Phillips; Oven- 
ware and Fuel Economy, by Phillips 
and Nordberg. Reprints (college 
grade) from technical magazines 
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suitable for college household equip- 
ment classes studying oven effi- 
ciences of baking utensils. College 
professors may order free in quan- 
tities for class use. High school 
teachers will be sent one copy of 
each on request. 


Cosmos Chemical Corporation: 
Sanovan Division. 

Kill Household Smells this Quick, 
Easy Way—illustrated leaflet on the 
elimination of unpleasant household 
odors (cooking, garbage, bathroom, 
musty closets, etc.) by a product 
which leaves no odor of its own. 
The Problem of Odor Control— 
bulletin for home economics teach- 
ers on a new phase of modern 
housekeeping. 


Diamond Tints & Dyes. 

Modern Color Magic in Dress and 
Home Decoration—colorful new 
handbook on dyeing and tinting for 
homemakers and _ teachers. 

Basic Design for Arts and Crafts— 
presenting 13 design expressions of 
primitive, barbaric and _ civilized 
peoples. 

Batik Dyeing. 

Tie-Dycing. 

Fabric Painting. 

Hooked and Braided Rugs. 
Celanese Dyeing and Identification 
of Fabrics. 

Home Dyeing of Rugs and Up- 
holstery. 


Easy Washing Machine Corp. 
Making Home Laundering Easy, 
by Della T. Lutes—36-page booklet 
that authoritatively discusses all 
phases of home laundering. Free 
copy to instructors. 2c each in 
quantities. for class use. 

Posters for class room display. 


Esmond Mills, Incorporated. 
Exhibit of raw materials, showing 
how blankets are made—much more 
instructive than pictures alone 
would be. 50c. 
Interesting illustrated 
scribing the famous Hudson’s Bay 
“Point” blankets, known before the 
United States existed. 


folder de- 


Firth Carpet Company. 

Offers booklets on their 

Perfect Natural Rugs—made ot 
nature’s own undyed colors. 
International Hooks—rare designs 
gleaned from all parts of the world. 
Provincial Homespuns — peasant 
homecraft of many nations. 





The J. B. Ford Company: 
Wyandotte Products Division. 


School and College Cleaning—64- 
page book containing much useful 
information on various types of 
cleaning operations. 

Keego Dishwashing Compound—a 


a 





leaflet describing a new product 
which removes and prevents scale 
in dish and glass washing machines. 
Gives bright dishes and _ glasses 


with hard or soft water. 


136. General Motors Sales Corporation: 


Frigidaire Division. 

Recipe Book—menu builders, froz- 
en salads, desserts, creams, parfaits, 
sherbets and ices, mousses, novelty 
desserts, sauces, decorative ice 
cubes, and tasty pastries. Includes 
140 suggestions for unused por- 
tions. 

Famous Dishes from Every State— 
an unusual book giving a favorite 
recipe from each of the 48 states. 
Also has a Spread Your Own 
Party section which gives many 
suggestions for menus, recipes and 
other party ideas. Includes some 
choice frozen dessert recipes and a 
Better Meals for Less Money sec- 
tion. 

Better Meals for Less Money—an 
interesting discussion of everyday 
meal problems by the home eco- 
nomics director. Explains need for 
proper refrigeration, how it saves 
substantial sums of money in sev- 
eral ways. Tells how to have “free 
meals.” Well illustrated. 

The New Frigidaire—a complete 
catalog illustrating and describing 
the new models. 


137. General Electric Company. 


More Hours for Companionship— 
a booklet presenting the idea of 
electrical living and showing model 
kitchens in full color. 


138. Theodore Haviland & Co., Inc. 
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Theodore Haviland—The History 
of a Famous Name—a leaflet pro- 
viding an outline of the method of 
fine chinaware manufacture. Lim- 
ited quantities available without 
charge. 


Home Window Decorating Guild. 
Questions and Answers on Amer- 
ican-made Lace Net Curtains— 
booklet, written and illustrated for 
students of home decoration. In- 
cludes swatches of curtains; sug- 
gestions on how to use them in dec- 
orating the windows; information 
on the care of curtains. 

Limited number of portfolios show- 
ing photographs of lace net curtains 
used in attractive window-settings. 
Both free to teachers. 


The Hoover Company. 

Short course on electric cleaners: 
Four Lectures on Electric Cleaners 
and Related Subjects, contains lec- 
ture material; The Laboratory Man- 
ual gives experi- 
ments. 

Carpets and Rugs—Home Econom- 
ics Bulletin No. 1—an_ illustrated 


directions for 
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book. Weaving diagrams and glos- 
sary of carpet terms. 

Electric Cleaners—Home Econom- 
ics Bulletin No. 2—an_ illustrated 
book discussing cleaner operation. 
Describes the important parts and 
their functions. 

Carpet Sample Exhibit—12 carpet 
samples. Loaned for one month. 
Date must accompany all requests. 


Household Finance Corporation. 

Sample free on request: 

1. Money Management for House- 
holds—the family budget and 
account book. 

2. Stretching the Food Dollar— 
non - technical: patterns for 

inexpensive meals. 
Small Income, 


nourishing, 
3. Marrying on a 


financial plans for the bride 
and groom. 
Better Buymanship—a series of 


bulletins on consumer-buying prob- 

lems; 1937 revisions. Two for 5c 

to cover mailing costs. 

1. Poultry, Eggs and Fish. 

2. Sheets, Blankets, Table 

and Towels. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

. Shoes and Stockings. 

Silks and Rayons. 

Meat. 

Kitchen Utensils. 

8. Furs. 

9. Wool Clothing. 

10. Floor Coverings. 

11. Dairy Products. 

12. Cosmetics. 

13. Gasoline and Oil. 

14. Electric Vacuum Cleaners. 

15. Children’s Playthings and Books. 

16. Soap and Other Cleansing 
Agents. 

17. Automobile Tires. 

18. Dinnerware. 

19. Household Refrigerators. 

20. Home Heating. 

21. Gloves. 

Films available free in limited num- 

ber of cities and states. Write for 


Linen 
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information. 


The Hubinger Company. 

That Wonderful Way to Hot 
Starch—a treatise on modern hot 
starching sent with samples for the 
instructor to show the advantages 
of instantaneously prepared hot 
starch for easy, beautiful ironing. 
Modern Curtain Making—a treatise 
on curtain making, reprinted 
through the courtesy of Double- 
day Page and Company. 

Six Girl’s Club Demonstration Out- 
lines—a folder useful to 4-H and 
home economics clubs. 


Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc. 
Mercurochrome in First Aid—with 
an introduction by David I. Macht, 
A.B., M.D., LL.B., Litt.D., a prac- 
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tical booklet on how to guard the 
injured against infection. Teachers 
may order free in quantities for 
class use. 

Institute of Carpet Manufacturers 
of America. 

Educational Bulletins on (1) mer- 
its of American-loomed wool pile 
rugs and (2) their 
proper use in home decoration. 
Portfolio of enlarged photographs 
of manufacturing processes. 
Swatches of types of wool pile car- 


carpets and 


pet fabric construction. 

Note: b and c available only for use 
in textile classes and special meet- 
ings. 

Juvenile Wood Products: 

Little Toidey Division. 

Training the Baby—a scientific out- 
line for the practical training of in- 
fant and pre-school child to toilet 
and health habits of elimination 
Free to teachers and students. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company: 

KVP Household Papers Division. 
Paper Finds Many New Uses—an 
interesting and instructive book. 
Samples of: 

dusts, 


1. Dusting paper _ that 


cleans, polishes all at once. 
Protects fine furniture. 
. Genuine cookery parchment 


flavors. 


bho 


which retains original 

vitamins and mineral elements; 

the refrigerator paper for wrap- 
ping wet, greasy and = muoist 
foods. 

3. Glazed shelf and lining paper 
in white and four attractive col- 
ors, 

4. Heavy waxed paper for wrap- 
ping sandwiches, bread, cakes 

and candy. 

Paper dish rags 

tary, boilproof and greaseproof. 


clean and sani- 


mn 


Can be used daily for weeks 
Pie tape to keep the juice from 


running out and to eliminate 


~ 


sticky mess in oven. 
Kenwood Mills: 
Blanket Division. 
How All-Wool Blankets are Made, 
free 12-page booklet describing 
in complete detail the processes of 
manufacturing fine quality blankets. 


Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corp. 
Kerr Home Canning Book—over 
300 choice tested recipes, complete 
outlines for all methods of canning, 
etc. 10c to pupils; free to teach- 
ers. 

140 Gummed Labels—for use on 
jars of canned foods. 5c to pupils; 
free to teachers. 

Pressure Cooker Method of Can- 
ning—outlines complete instructions 
for this popular method of can- 


ning 
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A Guide to Home Canning—a new 
leaflet covering all methods of can- 
ning, time tables, and other valuable 
information. 

Questions and Answers for Home 
Canners—108 canning questions and 
answers. 


149. Kirsch Company. 
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Styling Your Windows—a_ booklet 
showing treatments for 
windows in every room in the home, 


Venetian 


modern 


including with 


blinds. 


many 


50. The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 


Educational process exhibit—show- 
ing actual samples of linen in all 
manufacture 
from flax plant to finished fabric. 
Sent to all schools. 50c. 

Interior decorating exhibit contain- 
ing actual samples 9” x 12” of these 
rugs and carpets with drapery fab- 
rics and wall papers in harmonious 


its various stages of 


combinations for every room in the 
Also contains folder treatise 
Sent to all 


home. 
on interior decoration. 
schools, $1.00. 


Mahogany Association, Inc. 

The Mahogany Book—gives the his- 
tory of the sources and use of gen- 
uine mahogany as a cabinet wood, a 
chart of the periods, and chapters 
on important furniture styles. No 
charge to teachers for single copies. 
Additional copies 20c each. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills. 

34 Beautiful Room Ideas—on the 
subject of home decoration. 15c. 
Hand-book of Rugs and Carpets— 
describes 
10c. 
Weaving the Romance of Rugs— 


construction of weaves. 


the history of rug weaving. 5c. 


The Monroe Chemical Company: 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes Division. 


The New Charm of Color—a new 


booklet full of new ideas for beau- 
tifying home and wardrobe by tint- 
ing and dyeing, bleaching and dry 
Also 
exclusive perfume tints. 

Teachers’ Manual—a booklet for 
teachers giving complete informa- 
tion on the preparation and han- 
dling of all kinds of materials to 
insure good results. 

Beautifully Colored Hooked Rugs— 
a pamphlet giving helpful sugges- 


cleaning. information about 


tions and directions for making 


ho ke d rugs. 


Nashua Manufacturing Company : 
Nashua Blanket Division. 


Blanket Exhibit 
yarns; fabrics before and after nap- 
with explanatory text. $1. 


raw cottons; 


ping ; 
National Pressure Cooker Co. 
Hlandbook of 
and Canning 

Food Spoilage and Botulinus Pots- 


Pressure Cooking 


#0 pages of recipes. 


ontig in Home Canned Foods—a 
leaflet. 


156. North Star Woolen Mill Co. 


The Story of Wool Blankets—a 32- 
page booklet of wool from the 
lamb’s back to the finished blanket. 
A fast-moving story in text and 
pictures, with the essential infor- 
mation summed up in quickly usable 
form. Chapters on the different 
types of wools and where they come 
from; the structure of wool; what 
happens to the wool when received 
by the mill; dyeing, carding and 
spinning wool; how the blanket is 
woven, napped, bound, and_in- 
spected; sizes of blankets and types 
that can be purchased; how to 
launder and care for blankets. One 
copy free—additional copies 25c. 


156x. The Norwich Pharmacal Co. 


What to Do—the ABC of First 
Aid, by M. W. Stofer, M.D. An at- 
tractive, illustrated, under- 
stood booklet on first aid treatment 
of minor burns, cuts and other skin 


easily 


injuries. For teachers. 


O-Cedar Corporation. 

Try This One—illustrated 24-page 
booklet of household hints, giving 
information about these 
housecleaning helps and ways to use 
State number 


in detail 


them to save labor. 
wanted for class use. 


Olson Rug Company. 

Beautiful New Rugs from Old— 
66-page book in colors describing a 
patented process of weaving inex- 
pensive, new, reversible rugs from 
the good wools and other materials 
in old carpets, rugs and clothing. 
Choice of early American, oriental, 
plain and two-tone effects, modern 
or hooked rug 
model 


neo-classic 
Many 
rooms in color. 


blends, 


designs. pages of 


159. Pacific Coast Borax Company: 


20 Mule Team Borax Division. 
First Aid for Housekeepers—a 
booklet containing suggestions for 
the practical use of borax for laun- 
dry, dishwashing ard housecleaning. 
Cleanliness of Baby's Wardrobe 
and Equipment—16-page booklet oi 
practical information for the care 
of baby’s wardrobe, nursing bottles, 
nipples, ete. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company. 
A new 48-page lye handbook con- 
tains useful, authentic information 
for teaching ways to save money 
and and 
tion in the home and on the farm. 


insure cleanliness sanita- 


Includes directions for making 
soap that is gentle to the skin and 
harmless to fabrics at less than one 
cent per large bar; for household 
sanitation, making 


cleaning and 
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hominy, removing fruit skins, soft- 
ening water, removing paint, farm 
sanitation and many other uses. 


Pequot Mills. 

Teachers’ Text Book—detailed in- 
formation on sheets and_ pillow 
cases. 

How to Buy Sheets—Make Beds— 
Launder Bed Linens—folder for 
classroom distribution. 

Swatch folders—samples of both 
white and colored sheeting, infor- 
mation on sizes, etc. 

Wall chart — showing swatches, 
relative price and wearing quality 
of five different classes of sheeting. 
No charge to teachers. 

Exhibit cards—show different proc- 
esses in making sheeting. 50c. 


Procter and Gamble Company: 
Ivory Soap Division. 

The Modern Home Laundry—a 96- 
page booklet giving valuable hints 
on modern, scientific home launder- 
ing methods. A desk copy free to 
any teacher. 7%c each in lots of 10 
or more. 


The Story of Soap—a beautifully 
iilustrated booklet of 34 pages, de- 
scribing the technique and romance 
of modern soap manufacture. One 


copy free to teachers only. 


Quaker Lace Company. 

New 1937 booklet—correct curtain- 
ing for modern homes as shown in 
actual use; new net illus- 
trated by photographs of typical 
American homes; how to select the 
right curtain for every room, etc. 
Free to teachers, 10c to others. 


Robertshaw Ther tat Company. 
The Robertshaw Cook Book—a 68- 
page book giving complete data on 
time and temperature cooking with 
this company’s oven control. The 
book also contains a large variety 
of menus including complete meals 
that can be cooked in the oven with- 
One copy free to 


vogue 





out supervision. 
teachers. 
Instructions on the 
Model X & AQ. 


Robertshaw 


Rochester Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
A Few How to Use 
Your New Thermometer for Candy 
Making and Deep Fat Frying and 
a Few Recipes—a booklet. 

thermometer- 
cial teachers’ price, 75c (regular 
price $1.25), one to a teacher. Oven 
Refrigerator 
enamel and 


Pointers on 


Candy-deep-fat spe- 


thermometer, 25c. 
thermometer, white 


chrome, 25c. 


Rosemary Incorporated: 
Table Cloths & Napkins Dept. 


Tempting Tables—24-page booklet 


profusely illustrated with photo- 
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graphs of 16 attractive table set- 
tings arranged by leading decora- 
tors. Full descriptions of tables, 
and chart showing proper arrange- 
ment of silver and instructions for 
folding napkins. Sent for 3c stamp. 


Save the Surface Campaign. 

Tales of the Genie of the Paint 
Pot—fascinating stories of the ro- 
mance and drama into 
the ingredient-collecting and manu- 
facturing of colorful coatings. 

The Genie’s Map—an attractively 
illustrated map of the world show- 
ing the sources of the various sub- 
stances which are used in the mak- 
ing of paint products. Excellent for 
classroom display. 


entering 


Sears, Roebuck and Co.: 


Educational Division. 
Pictorial, compact exhibits. Handy, 
Excellent ma- 


terial to use as an aid in planning 


concise pamphlets. 


education 
Write for details. 
Exhibits—20” x 31” in size, arranged 
for convenient display. Suitable 
for classroom and demonstration 
use, illustrating what to look for in 
the selection of: (1) Hosiery, (2) 
Bedding, (3) Table Appointments 
and (4) Electrical Equipment. 
Available on loan, without charge, 
except return postage. 


consumer programs 
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Hlidden Values—pamphlets, 634” x 
314”, to supplement the exhibits and 
give authentic and unbiased points 
in wise purchasing. 
limited quantities. 


Available in 


Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Company. 

Floors Beautiful—a 
guide to rug buying by Clara Dud- 
ley. It deals with four general top- 


new consumer 


ics—color, quality, size and_ style. 
Free to teachers only. 


Guild of 


Silversmiths 
America. 


The Story of Sterling—56 pages, 
board Chapters on_ history 
and romance of silver; period de- 


cover. 


sign; table settings, and other use- 
ful facts, including a glossary. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. A fifty cent book 
sent to students for 25c¢ per copy; 
complimentary copy to teachers. 


171. The Temperature Research Foun- 


a. 


dation of Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
Kitchen Temperatures — brochure 
by Anne controlled 
heat and cold contribute to kitchen 
efficiency and comfort. Also 
tains kitchen plans for 4 types of 


Pierce. How 


con- 


homes. 
Scientific Refrigeration in Relation 
to Nutrition and Health—brochure 
by Lulu G. Graves. Contains sample 
menus. 


Yesterday and Today in Refrig- 
eration—brochure. The history and 
evolution of refrigeration. 

Lord Kelvin—Master of Heat and 
Cold—brochure. Biography of the 
founder of the science of thermo- 
dynamics. 

Better Refrigerator Recipes. 
pared by Kelvin Kitchen. 
Know 


scribes 


Pre- 


Your Electric Range — de- 
proper the 
range; gives recipes and menus. 


use of electric 


Tintex Tints and Dyes. 
Home 


Dyeing—0-page comprehensive text 
classroom 


Manual on Tinting and 


on assigned home or 


study of the story of color and 
evolution of dyeing; 46 sewing and 
Send 


copies for classroom distribution 


dyeing projects. for enough 


Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills, 
Inc.: Sheet and Pillow Case Div. 


Restful Sleep es- 
pecially prepared as a manual on 


revised edition 


bedmaking for school use. How to 
make a bed, with step by step il- 
lustrations. The story of the trans- 
formation of cotton into sheets told 
with twenty-four photographs. Con 
tains sample swatches of percale 
and muslin qualities. 

Single copies free to teachers. Ad 


ditional copies for pupils 3c each 


Manufacturers. Descriptive Material 


Catalogs, Price Lists, Samples, etc. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co.: 
Cash Register Division. 

Cash and Food Control in School 
Cafeterias—special folder 
ing a simple, practical method for 
rapid handling and protecting of 
cash, with figures 
furnished as a by-product. Compare 
this folder with your 
method of cash-handling. 


describ- 


“food-control” 


present 


Dix-Make Uniforms. 

Booklet illustrating and describing 
correct uniforms for home econom- 
ics students. 

Sample of student's uniform for 
classes gladly sent on approval to 
home economics teachers. 


The Estate Stove Company: 
Electric Range Division. 

A new 40-page manual showing the 
advantages of electric cookery and 
this electric range with its unique 
balanced oven heat and mono-con- 
trol 
demonstration by writing. 


Teachers may arrange for free 
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Glad Rag Products Corporation. 
A specially treated polishing cloth 
that removes tarnish and _ polishes 
silverware and all metals without 
the use of paste, powder or liquid 
polish. Endorsed by a recognized 
testing laboratory and a well-known 
silverware manufacturer. Full- 
sized cloth for teacher, samples and 
literature for pupils sent for 10c. 


The Gorham Company. 


3rochure illustrating 21 period 
sterling tea services; folder featur- 
ing 27 authentic flatware designs; 
sample of patented tarnish-prevent- 
ing fabric for wrapping silver. All 
sent for 10c. 


The Hobart Mfg. Co.: 
KitchenAid Division. 
Smooth Sailing in the Kitchen—a 
sixteen-page booklet illustrating and 
describing the various models and 
make this 


chine a complete electrical food pre- 


attachments which ma- 


parer for the home. 


180. 
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How 


excellent 


to Choose a Food Mixer- an 
booklet 


struction on this increasingly impor- 


for classroom in 
tant problem. = 
Limited quantities of these book- 


lets will be furnished. 


Marvin-Neitzel Corporation. 
Handcrafted Student U 
booklet with designs illustrated aud 


niform 


tailoring details described fully 
The story of the method of shrink- 
ing cloth known as sanfortzing. 


Onondaga Pottery Company. 
Illustrated booklets and folders: 
the Spa e 


for Cafetertas 


Econo - Rim savinyg 
China 
Syracuse True China for the Home 
Syracuse Shell Edge. 

The Potter and His Art 


on china making 


a treatise 


Peerless Color Laboratories. 


Crystals of Color—a folder de 


scribing these pure food colors for 


cakes, 


chart 


ice creams, icings, whips, 


showing 
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desserts, etc. with 











30 colors. Two 10-cent packages of . Tnicolate Coffee at Home—a book- cifically foundations for different 
color crystals sufficient to tint two let describing many models for figure types. Contains helpful in- 
to four quarts of any food product drip coffee making. formation on the care and washing 
according to shade desired, special c. Making Timed Filter Sheets—a cir- of corsets. Single copy free to 
offer, 10 cents. When ordering state cular showing the making of coffee teachers. 

two favorite colors. filters and explaining their use. 


Pom—Cooking-Service-Household- 
Utility-Tongs. 5. U. S. Slicing Machine Co. Too Late to Classify 


Use in handling hot and cold foods, ; : , ; z 
World's Best Slicers Since 1898— Textiles 


on steam table, top of stove, in sc : iil 
. . rlet , . 
oven, boiler or dye pot, canning, 0oklet illustrating and giving data 


picnics, transplanting flowers, weed- about 11 models for slicing hot or 187, Warwich Chemical Company 
cold meats, cheese, breads, raw pine- 

apple, cabbage; in fact, all fruits The Impregnole Process — Leaflet 
and vegetables. There are several explaining how fabrics are made 
size slicers especially adapted to stain resistant and water repellart 
cafeteria service. by this process. A simplified ex- 
planation of chemistry’s newest con- 
tribution to textiles. Each leaflet 
184. Tricolator Company, Incorporated. contains swatches of treated and 
a. Learn to Tricolate Coffee—a loose- The Corset That’s Different—a 24- untreated cloth for classroom ex- 
leaf lesson on coffee making in in- page booklet, with many illustra- - periments. Leaflets available in 
stitutions. tions, explaining and describing spe- quantity without charge, on request. 





ing garden. Set of 3 stainless steel 
chromium plated tongs—6”, 9” and 
12”—$1.00. 6” tongs for cooking 
classes 10c each. Send _ stamps, 
check or money order. Descriptive 
literature sent on request. 

186. The Warner Brothers Company. 





Directions for Using This Service 


Material listed on pages 312-324 is available only to subscribers 


Select items from the list given on these pages, follow ExactLy the directions outlined below and mail all slips 
to Practical Home Economics, Service Department, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Be sure sufficient 
postage is put on the envelope. We forward these slips to the firms represented here, Each year, however, thou- 
sands of slips cannot be forwarded because they have been incorrectly filled out—in many instances no addresses 


are given, Br SURE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS ARE ON EVERY SEPARATE SLIP. Items are free unless a price is stated, 





in which case the correct amount in stamps, money order or check Must be included. Do not send in school board 


requisitions. This service is not good after May 1, 1938. 


Follow These Directions Fill Out This Coupon 
Write requests for EACH numbered item on a sepa- 
rate slip of paper—3” x 5”. Eacn slip MUST contain: 








Practical Home E ics New York City 
” ee 468 Fourth Avenue, 


Send me the educational material listed on enclosed slips. 


1. Manufacturer’s name, key number and name of 
items desired. 
Your name. 
Your school and address. 
Whether elementary, junior or senior high school, Street 
college or training school. 
Address to which you wish material sent. 
Number of home economics students you teach. 
Subjects taught. Subjects taught 
If you supervise a school lunchroom, in request- 
ing material on foods or allied subjects, state 
number of pupils fed each day. If not, please state who does 
If any item listed must be accompanied by money, 
attach the correct amount in coin or stamps to 
that slip; or attach all slips of this type to your Amount of cash, money order or stamps enclosed 


Do you supervise—or operate—a school cafeteria? 


No. pupils fed per day 











check or money order. 





Fill out coupon above and enclose it with your slips. No slips accepted unless accompanied by this coupon or copy 


of coupon with explanation if subscription is taken by school library. 
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That pure grape product— 
Cream of Tartar—insures fine 
flavor in all your baking 


UPILS take great delight in learning 
to bake muffins. But be sure to stress 
this point with your class. 

A baking-powder taste will spoil the light- 
est, tenderest muffins they can bake. 

For a fine, delicious flavor it is important 
to use a baking powder made with a pure 
fruit product—Cream of Tartar. 

The Cream of Tar- 
tar in Royal Baking 
Powder comes from 


ROYAL is the only 
nationally distributed 
baking powder that is 
made with a pure fruit 
product—Cream of Tartar— 
derived from luscious, juice- 
heavy grapes 


12 Tempting Muffins— yet 
only 1¢ worth of Royal 


Have your class figure out what you pay for 
the ingredients needed to make one dozen 
muffins... the eggs, flour, shortening, etc. 
Then compare those costs with the small 
amount you spend for the baking powder. 
Actually only a penny’s worth of Royal! 
And that 1¢ worth of Royal insures sweet 
flavor and delicate lightness—every time. 
When the best costs such a trifle, it’s pretty 
poor economy to experiment with doubt- 
ful brands of baking powder. 











rich, juice-heavy grapes. And this precious in- 
gredient insures delicious flavor — every time! 

Fine texture, too. Royal’s action is uniform, 
steady. ; 

To be sure of successful classroom demonstra- 
tions .. . insist on Royal Baking Powder. And 
teach your pupils that for fine home bakingit pays 
to use the only nationally known baking powder 
that is made with a pure fruit product— Royal. 

FREE—ROYAL COOK BOOK! Beautifully illus- 
trated. Basic recipes, rules for fine cakemaking, 


hints on handling doughs and batters, and other 
valuable helps for teachers. Mail coupon. 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of 
Standard Brands Incorporated 
691 Washington Street, New York, Dept 


609 

Please send free 
Name. — 
a 
City 


School 


Royal Cook Books for class use 











Copyright, 1937, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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What DEL MONTE’s new inform- 
ative labels are 


Why they have taken this form 


How they can help every wom- 
an to be a better, more intel- 
ligent canned foods buyer 
and user 


At the right we show, for the first 
time, Det Monrte’s new informa- 
tive canned food labels. 

They offer Det Monrte’s answer 
to one of the most discussed and ad- 
mittedly most difficult problems of 
consumer education. 

In plain and simple terms, they 
give any interested consumer full in- 
formation on how to get the style of 
pack, size of fruit or vegetable, and 
size of can best suited to her indi- 
vidual needs. They allow her to se- 
lect—intelligently—the can of food 
best suited to the size of her family, 
the occasion for which it is wanted, 
the special menu use it must fill. 


Planned in consumers’ interests 


The whole philosophy of these lab- 
els is based on what DEL Monte has 
already done to make this brand a 
buying safeguard, plus the desire to 
make it offer an even wider measure 
of consumer service, 

When Det Monte was first estab- 
lished, we set out to provide a na- 
tion-wide, dependable guide to 
canned food excellence that any wo- 
man could follow with confidence 

no matter where or when she 
bought canned foods. 

Since then, the quality of these 
products has never been lowered. 

Det Monte Quality is guaran- 
teed by the most extensive checking 
employed by any fruit and vegetable 
canning organization in the world. 
Det Monte’s “quality control” 
starts right in the fields and or- 
chards. It is continued throughout 
every step of growing and processing. 
As an example of just one quality 
safeguard, hundreds of cans from 
each Det Monte plant are sent 
each operating day to De Monte 
headquarters. Even though passed 
hy cannery officials, each lot must 
again pass a rigid quality test by 
head office executives before it is 
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A STILL MORE CERTAIN WAY FOR CONSUMERS 
TO GET EXACTLY WHAT THEY WANT 


when they buy canned foods 


accepted for the Det Monre label. 

This quality, however, is not 
based on ordinary trade gradings. It 
cannot be defined in cold, rigid 
terms of measurement. 


Flavor—the hallmark of quality 


Det Monte Quality grew out of 
the idea that the most important 
thing in any food is flavor. Careful 
selection of properly matured raw 
products, the most modern process- 
ing, skillful workmanship, seasoning 
or sweetening of each product to 
fully enhance its natural goodness 
—all these combine to produce 
Det Monte Quality—a quality dis- 
tinctive to DEL Monte alone. 

With flavor as a prime guide to 
fruit quality, DEL Monte has always 
been able to pack different sizes of 
fruit, each in its appropriate size 
of can. We believe in this practice 
—not only because medium and 
smaller fruit is often equal or su- 
perior to larger fruit in texture, 
appearance and flavor, but prima- 
rily because it offers a greater meas- 
ure of consumer service. It meets 
the needs of more people. It allows 
large or small families to buy the 
size of can that best fits their needs, 
without sacrifice in quality. 

Syrup and seasoning, too, while 
uniform for each Det Monte Prod- 
uct, do not always follow usual 
commercial grade specifications. 
Rather, we select the richness of 
syrup or correct amount of season- 
ing which long experience has 
shown us best complements the nat- 
ural flavor of each product. 


Why informative labeling? 


Commercial grades were estab- 
lished on an arbitrary basis for trade 
convenience. The terms have only a 
limited bearing on the excellence of 
the pack from a consumer view- 
point. [It is obviously impossible to 
define DEL Monte Quality on the 


basis of such grades. Nor have we 
ever felt that any system of arbi- 
trary grade labeling could possibly 
offer the complete and personal type 
of information to which consumers 
are entitled. 

Our new labels are intended to 
present complete information on all 
convenience and quality factors re- 
lating to each product—to help each 
consumer choose intelligently and 
best meet her own menu problems. 

But no matter what the size of 
fruit, the size of can or style of pack 
each is DEL Monte Quality — al- 
ways the finest. 

Note how carefully we have put 
all product descriptions in terms 
whose meanings are simple and gen- 
erally understood. See how clearly 
every essential bit of information is 
printed; how easy it is to find and 
follow. Note especially the oppor- 
tunity these labels give consumers 
to exercise their own selective judg- 
ment—always with full assurance of 
quality. 

It is this type of information for 
which we believe American women 
have been looking —the type of 
usable information which offers 
most permanent solution of their 
everyday buying problems. 


We want every home economist to 
know what complete, practical buy- 
ing aids these labels are 


If you would like to diseuss Det Monrte’s 
new labels in your club or classroom work, 
we offer this specially prepared material: 

1, Full story of the new Det Monte 
labels, their quality background, and spe- 
cifie examples of their application to indi- 
vidual buying problems; together with 
other useful canned food buying informa- 
tion. All in pamphlet form suitable for 
inclusion in standard size binders. Supplied 
in any quantities needed. 

2. Typical set of Det Monte’s new labels. 
in full colors, exactly as they appear on 
Det Monte cans. Only one set supplied to 
each individual, for personal use in teach- 
ing or demonstrating. Address Dept. 6. 
California Packing Corp., San Francisco. 


MORE THAN EVER oe. it pays to bay 


Dol Morte 
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DO YOU KNOW— 


Orange Pie was a Favorite Eighteenth Century Sweet? 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


Orange pies, or tarts, as they 
called in the past, were featured in almost 
every eighteenth century British cook 
book. Just when they originated we can 
only guess, but even before America de- 
clared her independence, English house- 
were telling the world how to 
Of course, 


Wives 


make this favorite sweet. 


were\| 


orange tarts of those days bore but 
slight resemblance to our modern golden 
custard, meringue crowned orange pies. 
Instead of taking a few hours to make, 
the preparation of the fruit and the 
baking of the tart occupied in all, a fort- 
night or longer. 

Puff paste was the most popular crust 
for eighteen century orange tarts. This 
paste was no small task to make, as it 
had to be rolled out nine or ten times, 
and then a pound and a half of butter 








a pleasing touch to the table. 


shortening is needed . 
little by little. 


request to: 





WHEN THE 
HOME ECONOMICS 
GIRLS SERVE TEA 


DAINTY cakes—attractively frosted in pink or white or 
chocolate—make a hit when the girls in your Cookery classes 
serve tea to the faculty or Parent-Teachers Association mem- 
bers. These cakes are as decorative as flowers . 


And these little cakes will be as tempting and delicious as they 
look if you make them with new super-creamed Crisco. 


You'll find cakes easier to make with the new super-creamed 
Crisco. In as little as 30 seconds, you can whisk together your 
sugar, shortening and eggs. No preliminary creaming of the 
. no tiresome adding of the sugar, 


Cake methods are covered thoroughly in the “Manual of 
Cakes,” one of a series of 12 leaflets designed for cookery stu- 
dents. We'll be glad to send you a complete set. Address your 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Home Economics Dept. P-937, Ivorydale, Ohio 


. . they give 











had to be rolled into it. Generally, shallow 
patty pans were filled with the orange 
mixture, then the paste was put over the 
top and last of all, the pastry was brushed 
over with a feather dipped in melted but 
ter. Double refined sugar sifted over the 
butter made “a pretty icing over them.” 


To make orange custard tart filling the 
housewife of 1774 was directed to “take 
six large oranges” ... and rub them very 
well with salt, and put them in water for 
two days, with a handful of salt in it; 
then change them into fresh water every 
day, (without salt) for a fortnight, then 
boil them for two or three hours till they 
are tender, then cut them into half quar- 
ters, and then cut them three-corner-ways, 
as thin as you can: take six pippins pared, 
cored, and quartered, and a pint of fair 
water. Let them boil till the pippins 
break; put the liquor in your orange... 
and half the pulp of the pippins well 
broken, and a pound of sugar. Boil these 
together a quarter of an hour, then put 
it in a gallipot, and squeeze an orange 
in it.” 

By the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury great changes had come about in the 
making of orange pies. The time taken 
for preparation of the fruit was reduced 
from a fortnight to four days. For the 
paste one used an ounce of sugar, “beat 
and sifted,” to a pound of fine flour. A 
thick dough was made by adding a gill 
of boiling cream and three ounces of 
butter. The mixture was worked well 
together and then rolled out very thin. 
A typical recipe of 1818, which is found 
in the Young Woman’s Companion or 
Frugal Housewife, gives the following 
directions for making orange filling: 


“Grate a little of the outside rind of 
a Seville orange; squeeze the juice of 
it into a dish, throw the peels into 
water, and change it often for four days. 
Then set a saucepan of water on the 
fire, and when it boils, put in the or- 
anges; but mind to change the water 
twice to take out the bitterness. When 
they are tender, wipe them well, and 
beat them into a mortar until they are 
fine. Then take their weight in double- 
refined loaf sugar, boil it into a syrup, 
and scum it very clean. Put in the pulp, 
and boil all together till it is clear. 
Let it stand till cold, then put it into 
the tarts, and squeeze in the juice. Bake 
them in a quick’ oven.” 


Although modern gastronomic fash 
ion no longer demands the rank fruit 
flavor in vogue with out English ances- 
tors, the taste of oranges is as popular 
today as in the eighteenth century. And 
whether we choose puff paste or just 
plain old fashioned crust, orange 
meringue pie holds a very special place 
as a favorite dessert of the American 
people. 
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News Notes 


Pre-Shrinking of Worsted and Woolen 
Fabrics 


The shrinkage of woolen and worsted 
fabrics and garments is a serious prob- 
lem for the retailer, the dry cleaner 
and most certainly the consumer, and 
the National Better Business Bureau 
is now actively conducting a survey 
regarding the use of unshrunk woolen 
and worsted fabrics for women’s and 
children’s wear. They have sent a 
letter .of inquiry to garment manufac- 
turers, mail order houses, chain selling 
organizations and buying syndicates, 
and they have asked local Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus to circularize their store 
members. 

The questionnaire sent to the stores 
asks the following questions to be an- 
swered yes or no (1) Do garment man- 
ufacturers from whom you buy women’s 
and children’s woolen and worsted 
dresses, suits, skirts and coats supply 
information to your buyers as_ to 
whether the fabric used has been prop- 
perly pre-shrunk? (2) Do the garment 
manufacturers from whom you buy, 
represent, either orally or on labels, 
tabs or invoices that the woolen or 
worsted fabric has been properly pre- 
shrunk before cutting? (3) Do you spec- 
ify on your orders for wool merchan- 
dise that the wool fabrics used must 
be properly pre-shrunk? 

The questionnaire sent to the gar- 
ment manufacturers asks these ques- 
tions: (1) Do retailers to whom you sel! 
women’s or children’s woolen and worsted 


dresses, suits, skirts or coats request in- 
formation as to whether the fabric used 
has been properly pre-shrunk? (2) Do 
vou represent to retailers either orally o1 
on labels, tags or invoices that the woolen 
or worsted fabric has been properly pre- 
shrunk before cutting? 

According to statements made at a 
conference of the Women’s National 
Exposition of Arts and Industries last 
Spring, it appears that approximately 
50% of the woolen and worsted yarn 
fabrics used in the manufacture of 
women’s and children’s garments are 
s estimated to 


not pre shrunk This 
represent something like 13,000,000 gar- 
ments annually. 

Dr. Pauline Berry Mack, director of 
Home Economics Research, Vennsyl- 
vania State College, stated at the above 


£on 


ference, that of the garments sent 
in to their laboratory last year for test- 
ing because they had gone wrong in 
cleaning or laundering, 20% had en- 
countered difficulties because of shrink- 
age. She believed, in a great majority 
of cases, the cause of shrinkage was a 
defect of manufacture. 

The May 17, 1937, issue of Retailing 
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stated that more than 50% of the re- 
turns made by purchasers of dresses 
in retail stores was the result of “un- 
satisfactory fabrics”, and that 18.2% of 
the “fabric faults” causing these com- 
plaints was shrinkage. 

It is also believed that the dry clean- 
er is blamed when in many instances the 
fabric used in the garment is not pre- 
shrunk. 

Fabric refinishers, whose businesses 
have been seriously affected by loss 03 
vardage caused by the failure of som« 
manufacturers to pre-shrink have 
formed an organization called the Tex 


urity Guild, whose members process 


Effective Protein Sparing Action 





about 85% otf the woolen and worsted 








fabrics used in women’s and children’s 
clothing. The Texurity Guild furnishes 
ufacturers with an identifying label 
which certifies that a garment bearing 
tlle label has been pre-shrunk. A guar- 
antee goes with each garment that shrink- 
age will not exceed a tolerance of 2% 
after it has been dry cleaned and pressed 
They are definitely carrying on an orgat 
ized effort to promote pre-shrinking, and 
it would seem that both the retailer and 








Calls for Rapid Release of 
Carbohydrate Fuel Energy 


ROWING tots and active children 
need their proteins for growth 
and muscle tissue replacement. Be- 
cause of its true protein-sparing action, 
recommend Cream of Wheat to sup- 
ply the fuel energy needed for active 
morning hours. It provides high nu- 
trient energy, of which 72.5°% are in 
carbohydrate form. Its contained pro- 
tein and fat (11.8% and 2.4°% respec- 
tively) contribute to developmental 
requirements. 
Children like the granular consis- 
tency of Cream of Wheat, its palatable, 


THE CREAM OF WHEAT CORPORATION 


always uniform taste; it doesn’t cloy 
the appetite, even when eaten daily, 
over long periods of time. 

Not only because of its low cost, but 
also because of its true protein sparing 
action, Cream of Wheat is a source of 
real food economy. The big  triple- 
sealed package makes 50 generous serv- 
ings, at less than half a cent each. And 


Cream of Wheat is easily prepared; 


bod 


(ep 


except for infants’ 
bottle feeding, only 
15 minutes of boil- 


ing is needed. 








| MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, U.S.A. 























































them large suns of money each year. 

It is true that there are some style 
items in the woolen and worsted field 
which are so constructed as to be un- 
suitable for pre-shrinking, and there is 
no reason why they should not be sold, 
but consumers have a right to know 
that such goods have not been pre- 
shrunk and should be informed. 

The National Better Business Bureau 
believes this to be a problem which will 
take its place with the identification 
of fibers as one of the subjects in 


which the consumer will manifest a 


most active interest—thus their survey. 
\s soon as they obtain their information 


they plan to issue recommendations. 


Keller 


) , 
Ouyman thin 
j 


Swedish Arts Exhibition 


An extensive exhibit of Swedish dec- 
orative arts will be shown this Fall 
in various museums over the United 
States, it was announced by the Swed- 
ish-American ‘Tercentenary <Associa- 
tion, in connection with the 300th an- 
niversary of the founding of the “New 
Sweden” colony on the banks of the 
Delaware River in 1638. The opening 
will be in the International Building 
of Rockefeller Center, New York City, 
on September 24th. Plans have been made 
Worcester, 
Mass.; Minneapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, 


to move the exhibition to 


Cleveland and Philadelphia. 


Have you requested 
copies of the new Better 


Buymanship booklets 


for this year’s classes? 


Teachers say, 
“It’s just the material we need” 


26 Volumes on Budgeting and Buying—Revised Periodically 
—Now Used by More Than 1000 Schools and Universities 


@ You are probably now selecting supplementary 
study material for your new classes. Because scores 
of teachers have told me that they tind our con 
sumer education booklets so valuable both as 
classroom texts and as reference manuals 1 want 
to suggest that you include this series in your list 
of study material 

There are now 26 volumes in the Household 
hinance Library of Consumer Education. They 
cover such subjects as Money Management, Mat 
rving on a Small Income, Stretching the Food 
Dollar, Credit for Consumers, and Better Buy 
manship, The 21 Better Buymanship booklets 
treat a range of subjects from ‘‘Poultry and Eggs”’ 
to ‘Home Heating.” 

Each text, written by an authority on the sub- 
ject after exhaustive research and consultation 
with leading workers in the field, contains the 
latest available information. You will tind it a 
practical, usable digest of all that is new and 
reliable on the subject--a source of information 


not readily accessible elsewhere. 


Each Volume Revised Periodically 


Many teachers do not realize that we revise this 
series at least once a vear to incorporate the latest 
findings. If you already own volumes in the series 
| suggest you make sure that you have the latest 
edition. Also that your series is complete because 
new titles are constantly being added. You may 


obtain any volume vou wish for vourself or vour 
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classes without cost. We merely ask that you pay 
the postage. 

Our Research Department will gladly mail vou 
asample booklet with a list of the entire series of 
publications. [ suggest that vou send for it to 
get acquainted with the series or to check vour 
library for completeness, Only the examination 
ot a sample booklet will show vou how valuable 
the volumes can be to vou in vour particular 


classes. Please use the convenient coupon below 


CBervcice Wrlgn 
( 


Home Economist 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


«+-one of the leading family finance organizations with 226 
offices in 148 cities 





Research Department PHE9 

Household Finance Corporation 

919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

Please send me a free sample booklet from the 
Household Finance library on Better Buyman 
ship, containing a complete list of all the titles in 
the series 


» 
Vetrne 


Address 




















The American Museum directors is- 
sued the invitation for the exhibit to 
Sweden about a year ago, and Dr. Francis 
H. Taylor, director of the Art Museum 
of Worcester, and Russell A. Plimpton, 
head of the Minneapolis Art Institute, 
went to Sweden to make the final selec- 
tions. A committee of Swedish museum 
experts, headed by Dr. Axel Gautfin, di- 
rector of the National Museum of Art in 
Stockholm, has been at work for several 
months. 

The fundamental idea of the exhibit 
is to show how Sweden’s modern deco- 
rative arts have originated, and the ex- 
hibits will be chiefly articles ordinari- 
ly to be seen in Sweden. It has not 
yet been determined how far back 
this exhibit will go, perhaps as far as 
the Middle Ages and even the Viking 
Furniture, textiles, silver, glass, 
paintings, sculpture and 
early church art will be included. 


period. 


even some 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Lecture Course 


The free courses and gallery talks given 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City, since its program was 
expanded three years ago have attracted 
a constantly increasing number of adult 
students. Further innovations have now 
been made in the program of lectures from 
October, 1937, through January, 1938. A 
copy of the program bulletin will he sent 
free of charge on request to the Secre- 
tary of the Museum. 

The lectures include a new course on 
the development of furniture styles which 
will be given on Saturday mornings and 
a serics of 
short course, The Artist and Society, on 
A popular Sunday 
afternoon course deals with the design 
America, including 
Italian, and 


gallery talks constituting a 
Saturday afternoons, 
of small houses in 


English, Spanish, 
early and modern American types and 


French, 


their decorative features, 

Home economics teachers and students 
should find much of value and interest in 
the alrove, 


A 250,000-Worker Industry 


Training for absorption into the 250,000 
worker garment industry is provided in 
the Central High School of Needle Trades 
in New York City. Started 6 years ago, 
with an enrollment of less than 20 boys, 
this apprenticeship training program fot 
merchant tailors now has an enrollment of 
almost 200. Morti- 
mer C, Ritter, principal of the Needle 
Trades High School, told the members of 
the Merchant Associa 
tion meeting in 


The original course 


Tailor Designers 
Washington recently— 
was set up for a period of 6 months. Boys 
now come to the school for 2, 3, and + 
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year periods. The curriculum for the 
course has been broadened and now in- 
cludes such related subjects as_ textiles, 
sketching, science, and English. The 
Needle Trades High School, Mr. Ritter 
said, is proud of its record in placing its 
graduates. Approximately 40 boys were 
placed during the year in temporary, part- 
time, and permanent jobs. The demand 
from the garment industries for needle 
trades students has*increased to a point 
where it is difficult to keep these boys in 
school until they finish the course and 
graduate. The success of the school, Mr. 
Ritter declares, is due to the cooperation 
of the Merchant Tailors’ Society, the Cus- 
tom Cutters’ Club, and the Merchant 
Tailor Designers Association, and to the 
assistance rendered by the Needlecraft 
Education Commission, The latter organ- 
ization, which acts as an advisory board 
and coordinating agency, is composed of 
representatives from employers and em- 
ployees of the needle trades and of educa- 
tors. The commission aids in setting up 
course content and in establishing mini 
mum wages, hours of work, and length 
of apprenticeship service. The wearing 
apparel industry in New York City, in 
which needle trades graduates find em 
ployment, produces over 2% billion dol- 
lars worth of men’s and women’s wearing 
apparel annually, employment 
to approximately 250,000 workers, and has 


furnishes 


an annual absorption power of 12,500 new 
workers. On the basis of products pro 
duced, number employed, and amount of 
wages paid, it is New York’s largest in 
dustry. 


What Others Like To See 


In addition to lessons well taught, the 
following are some of the things which 
give evidence of careful thought and 
desirable standards: 

1. Active 

ranged with pupils’ assistance. 


bulletin boards—well ar 

. Laboratory tidy and artistically ar 
ranged. 

. Students presenting a clean and neat 
appearance. 

4. Supplies distributed among students 
to avoid crowding around one table. 
Students check 

comparing results with achievement 


own progress by 

card, 

equipment arranged for the most 
efficient work. 

. Work summarized and results noted 
before close of laboratory period, 
Work plans carefully thought out 
in order to avoid waste in waiting 
for machine, ovens to heat, ete. 


Illustrative material sufficient to 
show completed goal. 
enthusiastic, and 


(Standards 


Teacher friendly, 


attractively dressed. 


practiced as well as taught.) 
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ll. 


12. Index 


Files well organized and 
on all phases of homemaking. 
kept 
clippings, pamphlets and bulletins. 


for magazine articles, 


13. Good posture practised at all times, 


encouraged by the use of straight 


back chairs. 


14. Project file or book including defin- 


15. Time 


16. Assignments 


ite information on home visits and 
individual conferences held. 

spent more advantageously 
than copying recipes, questions from 
board, ete. 

sufficiently stimulated 


and presented at most opportune 


time. 


inclusive 17. 


. Improvements in 


Problems to be taught chosen from 
arising opportunities, i. e., re-decora 
tion or rearrangement of laboratory 
or teacher's rest 


room, new equip 


ment bought for department, birth 
day party for Alice's little sister, ete 
arrangement of 
space and equipment in old depart 
ments. During the summer perhaps 
painting, varnishing, waxing, might 
Unit 
storage might also be made 
new improvements will 
partment have this fall? 
News Letter, |daho State Board 
of Vocational Education. 
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McCALL 
HEADQUARTERS 
for 
FASHION and SEWING 
INFORMATION 


Modern textile and clothing teachers 
tell us that McCall printed patterns are 
the best for teaching purposes. 
printed double cutting line, numbered 
notches, and detailed instructions on the 
Cut and Sew Guide make them ideal for 


classroom use. 


McCall School Service is 


suggestions. 


McCALL SCHOOL SERVICE 230 Park Avenue, N. Y.C. 


The 


“at your 
service’ all year round. New educational 
material is sent out twice a year, at the 
beginning of each term. Standard helps 
such as wall charts and doll patterns for 
beginners projects will be sent free at any time upon request 
Please write us at any time, sending in your comments and 


9432 


McCALI 




















Holidaying in China 
By Margaret L. Hockin 
Toyko, Japan 
Dear Anne: 

Have you any idea how thrilled I am to 
be able to write you that at last I have 
been to Peiping? This ancient city has 
been the Mecca of my travelling ambitions 
for so long that I find it hard to realize, 
even now, that my trip was not just one 
long delightful dream. However, there 
are some memories which are too vivid 
to be the result of anything but actual ex- 
perience and it is these which I hope to 
pass on to you. 


The beginning of this adventure takes 
me back to the Choko Maru of the O.S.K. 
line which left Kobe, Japan, on December 
21st. It also reminds me to include my 
two travelling companions who were the 
main reason ior my taking the trip at this 
As we sailed out of 
the harbour I almost imagined I was re- 
turning across the Pacific, for the Jap- 


season ot! the year. 


anese band was playing “Should Old Ac- 
quaintance be Forgot” and the streamers 
of red, white and blue looked very gay 
as they fluttered in the breeze and were 
There was no 
doubt in my mind, however, when I went 
into the cabin and discovered four berths 
in a space 5.5 feet by 9.5 feet by actual 


slowly carried out to sea. 

















OU may wonder why we always 
mention our Sunshine Kitchens 

in connection with Sexton Pre- 
serves andJellies—what doesit mean to 
you? First,it means your absolute assur- 





ance of quality. It means that you serve 


the pure fruit, the finest fruits and ber- 
ries grown, blended with crystal cane 
It means that the recipe is a 


sugar. 


Sexton Specials offer 
outstanding values 

foods prepared exclu- 
sively for those who feed 
many people each day. 


tested one, an honest one, and that the 
method of preserving is the best we can devise. 


For a preserve so fine a suitable containe: must be had. For years 
we have used the friction top enamel! lined tin because in i! the 
preserves may remain, after being opened. until used. Each tin 
contains a full ten pounds of preserve or jelly —an insured average 


cost to you. 


JOHN 


Gall @atcle) Manufactur 


s Largest Distributors of 


uy Wh esale Grocers 


EXTON 


BROOKLYN 


No. 10 Canned I ds 
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measurement! Right then we did a bit 
of organizing and for the entire trip went 
to bed and got up in relays. 

During the first two days on board we 
passed through the Inland Sea and the 
Chosen Channel. The Inland Sea was 
not new to me and I know that when the 
Japanese compare it to the Bay of Naples 
they consider they are paying the latter 
The whole 
dotted with many little islands, covered 


a high compliment. sea is 
with luxuriant growth, and the boat winds 
its way among these islands, revealing 
new beauty at every turn. As we en- 
tered the Channel, the sea became rough 
and the islands looked very rugged and 
bare, with only one showing any sign of 
human life. We are told they are used 
as fishing centres during the summer, but 
that in reality, they are of little value. 
However, they added immensely to the 
picturesqueness of that part of our trip 
and we were emerge into the 
open sea where we saw nothing but water 
Christmas morn- 


sorry to 


for the next two days. 
found us through the Yellow Sea and 
not far from the harbour of Tang-ku. 

I shall not soon forget the strangeness 
of that Christmas morning when I awak- 
ened at 6:30 o'clock, looked out the wee 
port-hole and discovered we were within 
sight of China. For the time being we 
appeared to be stuck in the ice and in the 
eerie half light I could-see the Chinese 
longshoremen unloading our cargo and 
transferring it to the hold of their funny 
little junks. The tide was out so that the 
level mud flats, covered with ice, were 
plainly visible, and later when the sun 
came out it was all very beautiful and 
strange. The boat began moving again 
about 10 o’clock and soon we entered the 
mouth of the river which 
the salt flats, on which many little Chin- 
villages are clustered together. A 
few years ago, Tientsin was the sea-port 
for the city of Peiping, but due to the 
great sifting of the soil into the river it 


ing 


winds among 


ese 


is now impossible for boats to go that 
far and so Tang-ku has become the new 
sea-port. 

We felt at once 
strange, foreign atmosphere which is dif- 
First of 


the entrance into a 
ficult to explain but very real. 
all, there is the immediate impression of 
such vast areas of desolate, barren earth 
made all the more so by comparison with 
the verdure and fertileness of Japan 
Acres and acres of land that did not look 
as if it ever had or ever would produce 
anything! The four-hour train trip from 
Tangku to Peiping was through land 
such as this where the only things of in- 
centered in the numerous little 
Chinese villages along the way. Here we 


terest 


saw the strange grave yards with a coni- 
cal mound of earth covering each member 
of the family and standing like so many 
pitched tents on the landscape. The chil- 
dren were skating on the brooks and 
ponds near their mud houses, looking gay 
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as well as warm in the vivid blue of their 
native costume with the sensible warm cap 
and funny little ear-tabs. We felt the 
Chinese have learned to combine beauty 
with practicality in their costume, which 
is designed for comfort in their extremes 
of temperature. We were impressed, too, 
with the large stature and seemingly 
healthy appearance of even the poor class 
who live in mud and straw houses and 
eat chiefly millet and rice. 

Peiping proved to be a city of inex- 
haustible interests, seen by daily excur- 
sions from our delightful hotel, a la 
Chinese style. The proprietress is mar- 
ried to a gentleman who graduated from 
the Harvard Law School, and is now in 
the employ of the government at Nanking. 
This was our first introduction to Chinese 
style of architecture, so aptly described by 
Daniele Vare, former Italian Ambassador 
to China, in the book “The Last of the 
Empresses” : 

“All the houses consist of separate one- 
storied pavilions, built round courtyards 
which follow one another in a straight 
line from south to north; sloping roofs 
with ornamental tiles at the corners; 
outer walls which hide all that is within; 
windows of rice paper stretched over 
wooden lattices; outer gates with heavy 
wooden panels, painted scarlet, with brass 
(two lion’s heads, each with 
a ring held in the mouth); a 
screen to face one on entering: it is meant 
to keep out the evil spirits. In one of the 
first courtyards, called the Court of An- 
cesters, there is a large bronze censer, in 


knockers 
walled 


which, on certain dates, incense is burned. 
And the perfumed smoke floats on the 
quiet air, so that the lacquered pillars of 
the house seem to rise up out of cloud, 
as in an old Chinese painting”. 

From the moment of our arrival in 
Peiping we assumed the attitude of the 
typical tourist and planned how we should 
spend every minute of every day. As you 
know, it is often called the “City of Rick- 
shaws” and we adopted these frail two- 
wheeled carriages with three sturdy men 
as our chief mode of conveyance. As 
many of the rickshaw men in China can 
speak and understand a little English, 
they acted as our guides and amazed us 
on many occasions by their knowledge of 
the history surrounding the ancient build- 
ings and temples of the city. 

Winter is not the ideal time in which 
to see Peiping. The softening touch of 
green living things is missing and the 
sadness of age stands out in too bold 
relief. It was almost as if we had come 
upon the greatest art treasures of China 
by surprise and discovered them not in 
the mood to be admired. I was glad, how- 
ever, to see the Temple of Heaven in this 
setting. It exceeds in beauty and his- 
torical interest all the temples of China, 
and stands, a gem of white marble in an 
enclosure of ancient cypress trees, as a 
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fitting memorial to the days when the 
Son of Heaven came there to offer his 
sacrifice. It was easy to imagine the 
pageantry that accompanied these annual 
visits to the Temple—the mounted 
eunuchs in gorgeous robes carrying the 
paraphernalia for the sacrifice, grooms in 
the Imperial liveries of maroon satin, 
standard bearers in velvet-trimmed uni- 
forms with triangular dragon flags, quaint 
horsemen with bows and arrows and the 
Emperor in his yellow sedan chair borne 
on the shoulders of his sixteen carriers. 
How dreadful to think that this last me- 
morial that has been kept in perfect re- 
pair may soon be allowed to fall into ruin 


with the rest of the art treasures of 
Peiping. 

Foreign residents of Peiping soon grow 
to love the Western Hills that surround 
the city and so we spent one day explor- 
ing the beauties of that district, the moun- 
tains with their peaks silvered by the 
snow or gilded by the sun. The Chinese 
call these hills “the stainless ornaments o! 
the Eternal Temple in which neither the 
hammer, nor the axe, nor any tool was 
heard while it was building” 

Our most memorable experience was a 
trip to the Great Wall, one of the seven 


(Continued on next page) 








Do you know... 
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hice so many nutritionists prefer a hot 
whole wheat cereal, enriched with extra 
vitamin B—and since ease of preparation 
is so important in a diet regime—you'll 
be glad to know that Ralston, the hot 
cereal that cooks in 5 minutes, is 


® A WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL ... 
with only the coarsest bran removed . . . 
providing an abundance of the body-build- 
ing, energy-producing elements that come 
from choice whole wheat. 


® DOUBLE-RICH IN VITAMIN B... 
pure wheat germ is added to Ralston to 
make it 22 times richer in vitamin B than 
natural whole wheat. 


@ PALATABLE AND ECONOMICAL... 
tastes so good that the whole family likes 
it—and each generous serving costs less 
than one cent. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, 


Use Coupon For 
Free Research 
Laboratory Report 


NAME 
ADDRESS — 


Dept. PHE, 1790 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send me information that will be helpful in evaluating 
cereal diets as compiled in your Research Laboratory Report on 
Ralston Wheat Cereal. 


(This offer limited to residents of the United States) 

















FOR THE SCIENTIFIC CONTROL OF NUTRITIONAL 
VALUES 





And, finally, 
the Laboratory... 


Selected seed, home-grown vegetables, 
straining and cooking in closed systems— 
and, finally, the laboratory. 

At the Fremont plant, Gerber has main- 
tained for years a fully equipped chemi- 
cal laboratory for the development of new 
products and control of every process. In 
addition, for seven years, Gerber has had 
fellowships in a state college; also an in- 
fant clinie in Detroit, for research into all 
aspects of the preparation and feeding of 
strained foods. The effectiveness of this 
research is established by this fact: In 
the April 10th issue, the Journal of the 
American Medical Association published 
an article entitled—‘“Strained Fruits and 
Vegetables in the Feeding of Infants.” A 
number of references on strained foods 
in this article were reports from research 
sponsored by Gerber’s. 


Send For Free Reprints 


On request we shall be glad to send you reprints of 
the four articles referred to in the article on strained 
foods in the April 10th issue of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 

1. Hanning, Flora; Canned Strained Vegetables as 


Sources of Vitamin A, J. Am. Dietet. A. 9:295 
(Nov.) 1933. 
2. A Comparison of Vitamins B and G in Canned 


Strained Foods, J. Nutrition 8: 449 (Oct.) 1934. 


3. Further Studies of the Content of Vitamins A and 
B in Canned Strained Vegetables, J. Am. Dietet. A. 
12: 231 (Sept.) 1936. 

4. Comparison of the Bio- 


logical and Chemical 
Methods for the Deter- 
mination of Vitamin C 
in Canned Strained Veg- 
etables and a Study of 
Its Variation from Yea 
to Year, J. Nu- 
trition 12 :405 
(Oct.) 1936. 


Gerber’ 


Shaker-Cooked Strained Foods 
Gerber Products Co., Dept. 249, Fremont, Mich. 
STRAINED VEGETABLE SOUP—TOMATOES— 
GREEN BEANS — BEETS — CARROTS — PEAS— 
SPINACH — PRUNES —CEREAL—APRICOT AND 
APPLE SAUCE--LIVER SOUP WITH VEGETABLES 
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wonders of the world. With a guide we 
started out one morning, travelling by 


train for two hours’ through the 
Inner and Outer walls of the city 
until we came to Nankou Pass. There 


are many other places where this impres- 
sive barrier may be seen, as it stretches 
for nearly 2,000 miles from the sea coast 
at Shanhaikuan to the borders of Thibet. 
But at Nankou Pass the fortification is in 
best preservation and the view is con- 
sidered the finest. It also is the first link 
in the chain of defences built across the. 
narrow defile beyond to keep out the Tar- 
tar tribes and is still an important stage 
in the caravan route to Mongolia. The 
railway line itself is most interesting and 
in one place goes through a tunnel which 
is actually under the Great Wall. After 
another hour’s climbing the little train 
stops at the station called Bright Dragon 
3ridge and from there it is an easy walk 
to the top of the Wall itself, where we 
were about 2,000 feet above sea-level. I 
cannot remember ever seeing such deso- 
late country before. Not a soul was in 
sight save ourselves and the donkey driv- 
ers and occasionally a camel train on its 
way to the Pass, laden with furs for the 
great sales within the city walls. 

The Forbidden City, formerly the resi- 
dence of the Emperor and his retinue of 
many hundreds, occupied us for several 
days and we left it with the feeling that 
we had not begun to do it justice. Within 
the walls of this city are many of the 
priceless art treasures, though the de- 
struction at the time of the Boxer In- 
vasion was great and many of them have 
been taken to the detached palace at 
Jehol. It was interesting to walk along 
the court yards and alleys of this inner 
city and to sense the vital life that at one 
time animated its buildings. Here, how- 
ever, we felt most keenly the sadness of 
things uncared for as if each dwelling 
house were waiting for its owner to re- 
turn and resume life in the Imperial 
Court at the stage where it had been left 
so hastily. 

One cannot tell of Peiping without men- 
tioning the fun of the street life. When 
we got tired of seeing palaces and 
temples, it was restful to jog along the 
streets in the rickshaw and see and hear 
the hum of busy life around us. The 
streets are always full of traffic and the 
rickshaw men literally scatter dogs and 
children as they go. We found the dust 
very bad, whenever a slight wind 
blows in from the Gobi Desert the result 
is very disagreeable. 


for 


The names of the 
streets fascinated us and before we left 
we had explored the wonderful array of 
Pewter, Embroidery, Silver, 
3rass, Flower and Lantern Streets. 


shops on 


A visit to Yenching University gave me 
the opportunity of exploring a model 
Chinese house, which I found to be built 
on the same lines as our hotel, only of 





course, on a much smaller scale. Here, 
too, I sampled the famous “Seven Pre- 
cious Puddings”, a dish using steamed rice 
as the base and depending on a variety of 
fruits, seven to be exact, for its flavour 
and richness. It was truly delicious, but 
the equally famous “Peking Dust” runs a 
close second. This is a veritable work of 
art, consisting of a circular wall of glaced 
fruits surrounding the outer rim of a 
large service plate and the whole interior 
filled with grated marron folded 
whipped cream, 

We left Peiping, travelling by the new 
South Manchurian Railway to Mukden. 
In the few hours at our disposal, we man- 
aged to see a great deal of the new Jap- 
anese section of the city and then, in 
marked contrast, the old Chinese section 
within the walls. The next morning found 
us at Antung, on the border-line of Ko- 
rea. That day’s journey was delightful 
for we were glad to see the green fields 
and mountains, the small lakes and rivers 
and the general atmosphere of growth 
and plenty after the dearth of China. The 
Korean costume, too, is so unusual with its 
two-decker hat that it never fails to pro- 
voke a smile of amusement from the new- 
comer. In Keijo we visited beautiful 
Ewha Girls College, the only college for 
women in all Korea. It boasts a new, very 
modern Home Economics department and 
a practice house that might well be the 
envy of a college campus in America. 

The rest of the trip went all too slowly 
for us! We were back in Japan and eager 
for the Christmas mail which awaited us 
in Tokyo. Truly, as the Scotch might say, 
half the fun of going away is in the joy 
of coming back, and in the pleasure of 
telling you a little of my visit to Peiping 
I have lived it all over again. 

Affectionately, 
MARGARET. 


into 





Training for Hotel and Restaurant 
Management 
The San Francisco, California, Junior 
College has in operation a very efficient 
training program for hotel and restau- 
rant management service. This train- 
ing program is operated through the 
cooperation of the California State De- 


partment of Education and the San 
Francisco Board of Education, The 
program is under the close guidance 


and supervision of an Educational Ad- 
visory Committee which includes repre- 
sentatives of the hotels and restaurants 
of San interested 
in securing information concerning this 
interesting and effective vocational train- 


Francisco. Persons 


ing course should communicate with Mr. 
J. C. Beswick, Chief, Bureau of Trade and 
Industrial Education, California State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, or with Mr. A. J. Cloud, President 
of the San Francisco Junior College, San 
, V. A. 


Francisco, California. —From A 


Journal and News Bulletin. 
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Attention: 


Clip Your Coupons Or— 


If you do not wish to mar your copy 
of Practical Home Economics by clip- 
ping the coupons on the advertisements, 
write to the manufacturer instead, 
mentioning that you saw the adver- 
tisement in Practical Home Economics. 
Many companies have special material 
that is available for teachers and you 
may make sure of getting this by men- 
tioning the advertisement and the 
issue in which it is published. 


How Do You Use the 
Educational Listing? 
Each year the September number of 
PracticAL Home Economics carries a 
long list of commercial _ illustrative 
material—useful teaching aids in home- 
making classes. (See pages 312-324 this 
issue.) Each year we fill thousands and 
thousands of requests for these items and 
each year the response is more en- 
thusiastic. Many of you have been mak- 
ing good use of this material year after 
year; many of you are using it for the 
first time. 
We are interested in knowing HOW 
you use it; what methods you have found 


most effective; how you file it; what your 


general plan of procedure is; what sug- 
gestions you may have for improving this 
service. For the best letter received be- 
fore January 15th, 1938 on this subject, 
we will pay $15.00; for the second best, 
$10.00, and for the third, $5.00. Prize 
winning letters will be published in the 
March, 1938 issue of Practica, Home 
Economics. 


Prizes For 4-H Club Girls 


An award of $50.00 will be made this 
year by Associated Wool Industries for 
the best wool garment shown at the Na- 
tional 4-H Club Congress, $25.00 of which 
will be paid in cash and the remainder 
applied on her expenses to the next short 
course in her home state. 

Silver medals will be given to the own- 
ers of the two winning exhibits in sub- 
division 2 of the clothing displays, the 
school outfit of wool, and two to exhib- 
itors of the best tailored or semi-tailored 
outfit of wool in subdivision 3. 

In Class 2 for children’s garments, two 
similar awards will be made. All exhibits 
in class 4, wool dresses or suits, will re- 
ceive a minimum cash award of $4.00 
while all blue ribbon winners will be 
given $10. Red ribbons rate $7.50 

This is the second year that Associated 
Wool Industries has offered cash prizes 
and silver medals to 4-H girls for their 
creative ingenuity and skill in styling gar- 
ments of woolen or worsted fabrics. 
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SEND FOR FREE CHART 


Home Economists are invited to send for a chart which graphi- 
cally portrays the comparative merits of various types of shorten- 
ing: margarine, butter, hydrogenated shortening, lard. Address: 
Household Research Bureau, 25th floor, 221 N. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Please state number of copies required. 
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HELPS YOU TEACH 
WISE BUYING 


°F SHEETS! 








T LAST there’s a diagrammatic wall 
A chart that gives a quick visual anal- 
ysis of the 5 main types of sheets and 
pillow cases: their size, wearing quality, 
cost, and characteristics. The student 
quickly grasps the essential facts on 
which wise buying is based. 

The chart is 22 inches wide, 37 inches 
high. It is reinforced with metal edges 
top and bottom, and has an eyelet 
hanger. Actual swatches of the five main 
types of sheetiag are pasted on, for stu- 
dents to feel and compare. The chart is 
rolled and mailed in a tube. 

Please use coupon below in ordering. 
Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass. 





Pequot Mills, Dept. P 
Salem, Mass. 


Please send me your sheet-buying wall 
chart free of charge or obligation. 


Name 
Position, School 
Street Address 


City, State 
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Responsibility Projects 


(Continued from page 296) 


3.4 Heating, lighting, plumbing, 
5 Housing 


.6 Pictures. 


.7 Planning of the house. 


3.8 Walls, floors, windows. 
3.9 Repairs and improvements. 


4. Home MANAGEMENT 
4.1 Account and budget making. 
4.2 Equipment, care and cleaning. 
4.3 Labor-saving devices. 
4.4 Time-saving devices. 


4.5 Kitchens—score card. 

4.6 Methods of teaching management. 
4.7 Pests. 

1.8 Time management. 

4.9 Poultry care 


FAMILY AND SoctAL RELATIONSHIPS 


wn 


.1 Family relationships, 
.2 Social customs and etiquette. 
5.3 Personality, personality score cards, 


6 HEALTH 


6.1 Glands, 

6.2 Home care of the sick. 

6.3 Invalid cookery, special diets, 
6.4 Public health, teaching of health 
6.5 Symptoms of diseases, care 

6.6 Teeth and the diet. 

6.7 Weight control. 


Cui.p DeEVELOPMEN1 


a | 


7.1 Child welfare. 

7.2 Diseases of children. 

7.3 Feeding of children. 

7.4 Parental education. 

7.5 Physical care. 

7.6 Prenatal care. 

7.7 Toys and playgrounds. 

7.4 ‘Training of children, 

79 Selection of children’s clothing 


&, ( ‘(OMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 
8.1 Boys’ and girls’ clubs 
8.2 Community meals and quantity cookery. 
8.3 Exhibits and fairs. 
8.4 Games and stunts. 
8.5 Plays and entertainments. 
8.6 Quilt judging. 
8.7 Shows—hobby. 


Homer Economics ror Boys 

9.1 Courses of study, suggestions for class 
study. 

9.2 Training diets. 

9.3 Special projects, 


10. MisceLLANEOUS 


This key to the file of material was 
typed on 5 x 8-inch filing cards and is 
kept in a convenient spot by the filing 
cabinet. By consulting these small cards, 
much time is saved in locating reference 
material, Each article had to be carefully 
scanned by the girl in charge of the proj- 
ect before being labelled, in order that it 
might be placed in its proper division. 

The two top drawers of the filing cah- 
inet were used to house this project. The 
next drawer provides a convenient place 
to keep club records and materials. The 
lower drawer was used to file pictures 
suitable for the bulletin board. The girl 
in charge of the filing project also took 
care of this as well as the library work 
connected with the textbooks furnished 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


books 
pockets and cards. Each class member 


the students. These required 
was required to assume some _ responsi- 
bility by writing his own name on the 
books 


placing the cards in a specified box, re- 


cards of the taken out and 
placing them when they returned the 
books. She also checked this box at in- 
tervals to see that all obeyed rules. An- 
other responsibility which she assumed as 
part of her project was that of seeing 
that the many magazines were kept in 
order in the bookcase. 

The foundation work for this project 
was done as a summer club project, but 
due to the immensity of the task was 
continued throughout the school year. 
Since material of this kind is constantly 
accumulating, the project continues end- 
lessly. This girl has trained assistants to 
continue her work this coming year. The 
student received two grades of A+ each 
six weeks period for this work. 

These are only a part of the system of 
responsibility projects in progress at Go- 
shen High School. All club offices are 
recognized as projects and the officers are 
graded on their club work the same as 
regular class work. The students re- 
sponsible for selling candy and ice cream 
at noon, those helping serve lunch, all 
these people are developing responsibility 
and dependability. Therefore at the end 
of the six weeks’ period all students hav- 
ing conducted some project of this type 
are given a grade in a special column of 
the grade book marked “Responsibility 
Grade”. These grades are not always 
100% for there are always those who for- 
get or try to slip out after a party with- 
out washing dishes, but being informed 
of a low grade once usually is a cure, 
for the students are really proud of doing 
worthwhile jobs. They are permitted to 
select their own projects and also given 
the opportunity to decide whether they 
It is found that about 
three-fourths of the students take ad 


want to participate. 


vantage of their opportunity. This is 
constantly on the increase, however, so 
it is to be expected that in time there will 
be very nearly the majority. Only those 
actually accomplishing something receive 
credit. There are so many times and 
places to apply this type of project in the 
home economics department, that a teach- 
er soon finds she can make many prac- 


2In Goshen High School each student electing 
home economics in the high school automatically 
becomes a club member, Each class is organized 
with a vice-president, secretary and treasurer. 
These officers comprise the Council which meets 
once a week Reports from these meetings are 
made during class time the next day. Class work 
and club work are so thoroughly combined that 
students are unable to differentiate one from 
Social meetings are held at night 
This method gives every 


the other. 
usually once a month. 
student a chance to benefit from club activities 
No dues are charged. The clubs as a unit earn 
money to defray expenses, This past year their 
receipts totaled $1,028.00 which in itself denotes 


cooperation 
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tical uses ot it and develop students of 
unusual caliber. 

Many parents are afraid to trust their 
children with the reins of responsibility, 
fearing the results. It is the place of the 
school to provide and encourage situa- 
tions whereby these children may profit 
by actual participation. This develops 
self-confidence so that when they come 
face to face with some of life’s problems 
they will be able to successfully choose 
that course which we, as parents and 
teachers, would have them select. The 
philosophy of education (as viewed by the 
writer),-is to train a child to be a worth 
while citizen by providing life-like situa 
tions for actual participation. This phil 
osophy is the backbone of RESPONSIBILITY 
Proyecrs in the home economics depart- 


ment 


Collecting Oriental Rugs 
(Continued from page 302) 


washed with anything but pure water. He 
will also have to explain that scatter rugs 
are any size less than four by seven, also 
called dosar from the Persian word for 
“two yards.’ Then he may suggest your 
buying such typical rugs as a small Bok- 
hara with its Turanian red in border and 
field and its distinctive octagonal figures 
and you will look over the Pendi-Bokharas 
with black instead of red, the IKachli 
Bokharas with a central cross motif, and 
the Saddle-bag Bokharas, which Turkes 
tan horsemen esteem so highly and on 
which extravagant horse fanciers spend 
so much money. Other typical rugs will 
be a Shiraz with its unforgettable ivory, 
light blue, soft green and soft rose col 
ors, or a Sarouk with its mulberry and 
rose shades and silky finish. Or Kerman 
shah mats with pastel shades. You can 
buy any one of these small rugs at from 
$15 to $20 and so can get three for your 
fifty dollars. But the cheap Kazaks, Ana 
tolians, and Belouchistans are no longer 


to be found. 


Don’t hesitate to talk with Armenian 
tug dealers. They know infinitely more 
than we do about oriental rugs. Even if 
they should happen to over persuade you 
to buy, you will never regret buying if you 
love the rug. I took my buying, collecting 
problem to an Armenian in Boston, He 
Was sewing the edges of a rug so that 
they would not curl. I opened action by 
asking innocently what kind of a rug he 
was working on. That brought fire. After 
a few opening expletives he went on: “It 
isnot a Sarouk. It is not Tabriz. Though 
perhaps the maker had worked in both 
Places. You think it is thick and heavy 
Look at that!” And he scraped more 

(Turn to page 338) 
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Robertshaw introduces— 






THE OVEN. CONTROL 









TION 





Here in the Thermal Eye 
window, when the oven 


reaches the temperature 
set by the dial, a red r 
signal comes into view 


Here on the bezel, 
the oven by-pass (B) 
and safety pilot (P) 
are easily adjusted 
with a screw driver 





Here, mounted on the bezel of the 
control, is the oven cock 


OTHER MODELS IN DIFFERENT DESIGNS 


Robertshaw’s Thermal Eye control signals an end to the last bit 
of guess-work in oven results. 





The red indicator tells when the oven is fully pre-heated. The accurate 
thermostatic action keeps oven heat at the temperature needed for uni- 
form results. 


Thermal-Eye-equipped ranges (both electric and gas) represent the 
last word in cooking equipment. They provide the modern way to 
teach baking, roasting, whole-meal cooking—and get perfect results. 


Write for complete information and list of ranges equipped with 
Thermal-Eye. 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY @ YOUNGWOOD, PA. 


ROBERTSHAW OVEN - HEAT - CONTROL a 
with the her md Eye 
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a make sure to buy washable 
fabrics Sanforized-shrunk. Then 
you can cut your dress accord- 
ing to the pattern in your cor- 
rect size, fit it exactly for it will 
What a 


boon to anyone who sews! 


not shrink out of fit. 


Free—lIdentification Chart with 
actual swatches and boltboard 
identification of washable cot- 
tons, linens and rayons Sanfor- 


ized-shrunk. Write for 


mation on free school exhibits. 


> an fc wrod S$ hriunk 


infor- 


ry 





ROCHESTER DIAL 


Oven THERMOMETER 


Accurate Temperatures 
Assure Best Results 
A Rochester Oven Thermom- 
eler saves time and avoids 
mistakes by showing 
tem peratures 





















costly 
exact cooking 
Attractive.,.easy to read.. 


accurate . easy to clean 


Models For Every Use 

For refrigerator, outside 
window, indoors, auto 5c. 
Decorative designs, 50c to 
$10.00 sath (floats), 5vc 
Candy, Deep-Vat cooking ther 
t ster, $1.25. Humidimeter, 
Hiumiditherm (shows 
temperatue and humidity) 
$3.50 At sour department, 
drug and hardware stores. De 

scriptive Folder FREE. 

Write Today 


Rochester Mia. Co.. 6 Rockwood St., Rochester N.Y 


GUARANTEED ACCURATE 


35¢. 


This 

cooking thermom- 
eter at 35c is just 
what you need to 
follow the recipes 
in your cook book. 


attractive 












| 
| 


than a thumbnail full of jute out of the 
nap. “A miserable mixture of style and 
material. I am a weaver, a buyer, a seller 
of rugs. You want to know what types are 
best to buy? No handmade rug is best. I 
prefer only rugs of quality and personal- 
ity, no matter what the make. The im- 
perial family does not always have good 
boys.” 

“But if a home economics teacher came 
to you with $50 and asked you how many 
and what rugs she could buy with the 
money what would you say?” 

“T would tell her to keep her money and 
hire some rugs from me for a few weeks 
and let me come and lecture to her textile 
pupils about them. Or, cheaper still, tell 
her to start a loan collection exhibit of 
rugs in her town and have me come and 
talk about them. Lots of people who buy 
rugs can’t remember the names of what 
they have. She could invite visitors to 
make a silver offering that would pay for 
the rent of the rugs or go to charity, if 
the rugs were lent. I always lecture for 
nothing. Good publicity.” 

“But,” I persisted, “Supposing she really 
wanted to buy some cheap typical rugs.” 

“Then I sell her one heavy Sarouk. 
Small, two by three. Cost me twelve, will 
cost her fifteen dollars. Also one small 
Kkermanshah, one Sumak or one Cashmere 
and one small pillow Bokhara. All cost 
fifteen to twenty dollars each. She can’t 
expect more than three or four for fifty 
dollars.” 

Perhaps she can’t, I thought to myself, 
but even if she buys only one she is open- 
ing up a whole new world of interests. 
She will begin to read up on rugs. She 
will enjoy museum collections of rugs. 
Whether she enters the home of friend 
or stranger the tail of her eye will 
light immediately on all orientals with- 
i and yard stick 
at least for measuring the housekeeping 
expertise and good taste of her hostess. 
She will surely want to own a copy of 
“Art Panels from the Far Orient,” an 
admirable little brochure on rugs put out 
Chicago She may 
even authorities as Marvy 
Ripley or that hyper-technical treatise of 
Mumford. 


in range give her one 


to advertise a firm, 


consult such 
Anyway her sense of beauty 
will with 
every rug she recognizes, studies, longs 


and her self respect increase 


for, reads about or buys. 


If You Are a New Teacher 
(Continued from page 297) 


verience behind him, and he knows how 
] 


to handle yarious situations which you 
have to meet. Do not feel that the other 
teachers are criticising you—they were 


new in the system at one time too. They 


will be glad to help you if you but ask 
them. 
itself is con- 


Now as far as teaching 


cerned, you probably had a college course 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





in methods of teaching home economics 
which will be of help. Your state de- 
partment of education very likely pub- 
lishes a course of study which they will 
send you free upon your request. The 
state university and agriculture colleges 
of your state as well as those of other 
states will furnish you with extension 
bulletins, usually free of charge. The 
U. S. Departments of Agriculture and In- 
terior will send you a list of their publi- 
cations. 

Of course, I take it for granted you 
read magazines of your profession such 
as PracticAL Home Economics, Journal 
of Home Economics, American Cookery, 
and others. All of these magazines carry 
useful plans and suggestions for your 
work, and advertisements of commercial 
concerns who have useful material for 
which you may send. 
companies will send you new 
books, and some will send complimentary 
copies if you request them. There are a 
great many other sources of material 
which I have neglected to mention, but 
these will help you to a good start. 


Various publishing 
lists of 


Maintaining a Good Appearance 
(Continued from page 301) 


deodorants tend to rot cottons and linens 
and so should be washed out immediately. 
If stiffening is desired, use a thin, cold 
starch. 


Hosiery 

Stockings should be washed as soon as 
possible after each wearing; perspiration 
weakens silk fibers. lash by squeezing 
through lukewarm soap suds and _ then 
through plenty of rinses. Roll in towel 
to extract excess moisture, gently stretch 
stockings lengthwise, and hang to dry 
away from radiators or other intense heat. 

LEATHER GLOVES 

Wash only those leather gloves that are 
marked “washable”; do not try to wash 
any leather gloves after they have been 
dry cleaned. Wash on the hands in rich 
soap suds, using a brush on 
soiled spots; wash inside as well as out- 


very soft 
side. Rinse thoroughly, using a light suds 
as a last rinse for doeskin and chamois 
gloves, roll in a towel, remove, blow into 
the gloves to puff them into shape. Dry 
gradually at normal temperature; while 
still slightly damp, work the leather with 
the fingers to soften it. 


FOUNDATION GARMENTS 


Girdles, corselettes, corsets, etc., should 
be washed at Ieast once a week to restore 
them to their original shape and fit and 
Scrub with a soft 
of a 


to preserve the elastic. 
brush, using a rich, lukewarm sud 
neutral soap; wash both wrong and right 
sides. Rinse, roll in towel, hang to dry 
evenly over a line away from heat oF 
The may be 


ironed but not the elastic. 


sunshine. fabric sections 
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The Superb S.V.E. PICTUROL = 
TRI-PURPOSE PROJECTOR | [same / 


Model “CC”°—35 mm. 


Rear aperture 
Lamp: 100 w. 


Lens: 4” e.f. 
Swivel-head 


glass _— releases 
when film is 
shifted. Heat 


absorbing Wt.: 3% Ibs. 



















glass. 
® 

Sacra, PACE 

For Single-frame and Double-frame Picturols, The bright, cheerful colors of ECONO-RIM make 
ee © € - oe 

and Individual frames mounted in 2 x 2” glass | foods look so tempting that students with finicky 
slides. Complete with carrying case—only | | : ‘ ; ; is 
$37.50 ’ appetites eagerly respond. The narrower rims 


: allow you to place more food on display . . allow 
The _ most useful projector for Home Eco- students to put more dishes on the trays and 
nomics and agriculture filmslides published by : 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and other govern- 
i mental agencies. 


tables. Colors that never fade or wear off keep 
dishes looking new. 


Thousands of subjects in S.V.E. Picturol Li- Saves space, saves money. The hard glaze, the 
brary. Catalogs on request. strong body gives a new low in breakage and re- 
placement costs. Easy to wash, faster to handle, 
Address the Domestic Dept. Ask your dealer. Or write for free folder. 
SOCIETY FOR VisuAL EDUCATION, INC. | 
UH siete Poa a merit inal tas | SYRACUSE CHINA™ ECONO RIM 


Originated by Onondaga Pottery Co., Syracuse. N. Y 

















Do you want to bake 
delicious cakes? ° 


Then why not use Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand 






Baking Soda with sour milk or with sweet milk 






in combination with lemon juice, orange juice, vin- 






egar or chocolate? These leavening combinations 






make cakes deliciously light and tender, keep them 






moist and fresh. 







Arm & Hammer and Cow Brand Baking Soda are 






identical— have many uses in the home as cleanser 





sweetener and polisher for glassware, china and utensils 











CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
10 Cedar St., New York, N. Y 














Please send me a free copy of your recipe book, “GOOD 
THINGS TO EAT,” including modern household hints 
for using Arm & Hammer and Cow Brand Baking Soda 








Name 











Street 





New recipe book, “GOOD THINGS 
TO EAT,” offers numerous delicious 






(City. State 


new recipes, all approved by our Test : 
(Please print name and address 











Kitchen, Send for your own copy today. 
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TIED-DYEING 
FABRIC PAINTING 


Do you want more beautiful and de- 
pendable results in these art forms? 
Send for new and complete circulars 
on these subjects, which give de- 
tailed information for using the new 
Diamond Tints and Dyes in these 
artistic ways. Free to Teachers. 
Address Diamond Tints & Dyes, Dept. 
Burlington, Vermont. 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


special discount to schools 
“DESIGN” 


16-N, 


Recommended for school use by 








RICH DARK BROWN 


GRAVY 


in 5 minutes 
Knorr’s 
POWDERED GRAVY 


KNORR FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 
\ Lexington Ave. New York City J 


WOMEN Make a Success 


of the Business of LIVING 
SOCIAL USAGE SERIES 





An Qehore Ethe Vou ...scccvcscccescess SEC 
by Stephenson—Millett 
Social etiquette—dining, dancing, dating, traveling, 
clearly discussed in an understandable form. 
eee ee EE OD ca ss ce dO b 0 eae ew 10¢ 


Carefully selected problems that the individual must 
solve every day. 

Vocational Interest Inventory for Women ...10c¢ 
by G. U. Cleeton. A_ standardized test to deter- 
mine adaptability for 


various occupations. 
Manual of Directions 25 


er 1) 2c 


Benefit now by the use of these valuable helps. 


McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois 








PRACTICAL DRESS DESIGN 
A Laboratory Manual 
in Fitting and Free-hand Pattern Making 
Price $3.00 
by Mabel D. Erwin 
Professor of Clothing and Textiles 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock Texas 








PATTERNETTES 


LIFE-SIZE MANIKINS:  Life-like coloring, de- 
signed to teach students how to dress becomingly. 
Tall, Average with larger hips, Short-stout, Little 
Woman. Unmounted, $3.50 each. Four figures, 
$10. Mounted with stands, each $6.50. Four 
fipures, $22.50. Additional postage for mounted 
set. 

COSTUMES 
(2 for each) 


styled to suit type. Fight for $5.00. 
MASKS fit entire head, different coiffures and 
features to change personality, 50c each (two for 
each). 

BOOKLETS explaining lines, colors, fabrics and 
accessories for different figures (3 to set)....25c 
THREE FEET SIZE MANIKINS: Tall, Average, 
Short-stout (3 to set) unmounted, $1.50; mounted 
with stands, $6.00. Additional postage for mount- 
ed set, 
WARDROBE for 3 ft. size: 30 garments with ac 
cessories $5.00 
MASKS for 3 
10” SIZE MANIKINS on cardbcard (3. to 
WH B MONOD. 660654 595:30005505005e050%0 75c 
FABRIC CARD: 200 
synthetics and silks 
facturer s’ names 


made C.O.D. if 


Charlotte Wilkinson 
P. O. Box 527, Hollywood, Calif. 


set) 


fabrics—cottons, woolens, 
with names, widths, manu- 
pec eeeeeeeeseececereesess $1.50 


Delivery preferable. 








Our Heritage 
(Continued from page 311) 


the Territory. Some of the first home 
vegetable gardens were evidenced around 
Portuguese that 
their diet included home-raised produce 
as well as the cultivation of fruit, flowers, 
and shade trees. 

Women were given equal place in fam- 
ily life much earlier than in some Oriental 
races. There evidence that a 
Portuguese woman keeps eternally busy 
with handiwork and crocheting as well as 
embroidery of many kinds. No doubt 
these articles often served to supplement 
family incomes, providing some of the 
luxuries as well as essentials for every- 


homes, bearing proof 


much 


1S 


day existence. 

Public life is attractive to the race. 
Many positions of civic trust and impor- 
tance are today filled with the young am- 
bitious American of Portuguese ancestry. 

The Caucasian background of home 
standards is fundamentally at the basis of 
all racial adjustments in keeping with 
local conditions. The accepted American 
code of living, including conventional and 
well known laws of marriage, divorce, and 
general conduct accepted throughout the 
civilized Western World is basically ad- 
hered to. These laws for the protection 
of life, health and property, for freedom 
of speech and religion must serve as the 
foundation of the home of today in Ha- 
waii, regardless of former ancestral ten- 
dencies. 

This then, is the contribution of the 
Caucastan race. The American desire for 
success has led the Territory into such 
modern developments as science and agri- 
cultural inventions. Efficient business-like 
procedure—the keynote to the excellent 
financial condition of the Territory—illus- 
trates the trend of the _ leadership. 
Through relentless hard work, overcom- 
ing of obstacles, he has attained a sense 
leadership. The ability to perform 
hard work is sometimes questioned, as 


of 


seemingly the Caucasian works less than 
other races, but his success would dis- 
credit such a belief. The background of 
his pioneering forefathers, of the hard 
working and missionaries have 
accomplished this achievement of leader- 
ship that has destined him to set the 
standards of living according to American 
democratic ideals. 





earnest 


A more recent importation as a source 
of labor for the sugar-cane fields is the 
Filipino. There are some decided racial 
characteristics of interest which bear a 
definite influence upon the life in Hawaii. 

The majority of Filipinos are single, 
and not members of a family, living in 
large groups of men. They are very 





frugal, ambitious for all kinds of educa- 
| tion, mostly of an academic nature. Thrift 
| is their life-trait. They accomplish it re- 


| (Turn to page 342) 











| VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


A, B, C, D, E andG, also illus- RR a F 
trative charts, recent clinical 

data, and bibliography. 
Accepted as standard educa- 
tional materials by the Wis- 
consin State Department of 
Public Instruction. Supplied 
gratis upon request. Dept. PE 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 








Suggested Lesson Plans for 
| teachers, which provide accu- 
rate information on Vitamins 











B FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS. 








“The BIBLE of the Cafeteria Manager” 


THE 
SCHOOL 
CAFETERIA 


by 
Mary de Garmo Bryan, ; 
Columbia University 


mine of information.” 
—Quindara O. Dodge 


ORDER NOW: 726 pages, including Tables of 
Food Specifications ($3.50) 


F. §. CROFTS & CO. New York 


“A veritable gold 











~ HIGHLAND * 


100% PURE 
MAPLE Say SYRUP _ 











HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


superbly illustrated with 16 full- 
the Carnation Cook Book will 
be appreciated by every home economist. 96 pages, 
6% by 9% inches; contains unusual recipes, menus, 
diet lists, international dishes, etc. Send 10c, coin or 
stamps, to Dept. H. 


CARNATION COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


a 
es OFREE 


for distribution 
toyourstudents | 
“Economical | 
Meals”—a col- 
lection of bal- 
anced menus | 
| withtheneeded recipeswhich | 
| prove that Irradiated Pet Milk | 
makes delicious food that 
costs less and is, at the same 
time, more wholesome. 


Geautifully printed, 
page color photographs, 
































PET MILK COMPANY 
1447i Arcade Building, St..Louis, Mo. | 


Please send me, free of charge, 
‘**Economical Meals”’ 


Name 
Address___ 











City__ State__ ; 
(Offer limited to residents of the United States) 
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See.that perfectly pinked seam? 


It’s one of those important little 
professional touches taught in 
up-to-date Dressmaking Classes. 


And the easiest way te turn out 
such beautifully neat ravel- 
proof seams is with WISS Pink- 
ing Shears. They pink as they 
cut—save time, labor, material. 


Medel “C”, illus- 
trated, $4.95 a 
pair. 
Model “A”, $7.00 VU. 
pair. (Prices 
slightly higher in 


J. WISS & SONS CO., Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 





WISS 
pinking 
shears 


Heavy duty 
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A Handbook of 
FOOD PREPARATION 


By Susan F, West and Louise Sobye 


Milwaukee-Downer College 


The laboratory exercises and experiments given here 
cover all the principles of the preparation of all kinds 
of food. Experiments show the underlying chemical 
principles, exercises give the student practice in the 
preparation of common dishes and bring out the funda- 
mental processes basic to good cooking. The material 
is comprehensive, up-to-date, and very teachably ar- 
ranged. $2.00 


A Laboratory Handbook for 


. 7 
DIETETICS, 4th Edition 
By Mary Swartz Rose, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
The new Fourth Edition of this useful manual on the 
calculation of food values and the construction of 
dietaries includes material on the latest findings in 
nutrition. $3.00 


MACMILLAN 


PROBABLY 350,000 
NEW MOTHERS WILL NEED 
THIS HELP THIS MONTH 

AND NEXT 


Eacu MONTH brings more than 160,000 new young 
Americans. And today, more and more doctors are 
recommending Cocomalt, the protective food drink, for 
mothers who are nursing, or expecting babies. 

Cocomalt is enriched with calcium and phosphorus 
so that each ounce-serving adds .15 gram of Calcium, 
.16 gram of Phosphorus to a glass or cup of milk. More 
important, each serving of Cocomalt contains 81 U.S.P. 
Units of Vitamin D (derived from natural oils and 
biologically tested for potency), which the system must 
have to utilize the calcium and phosphorus. 

Cocomalt is also fortified with Iron. Each ounce- 
serving supplying 5 milligrams of effective Iron bio- 
logically tested for assimilation...enough Iron to sup- 
ply '4 of the daily nutritional requirements of the 
normal patient. 

The creamy, delicious flavor of Cocomalt is relished 
by even the “‘fussiest” individual. And it is inexpensive. 
Most grocery and drug stores have the 14-lb. and 1-lb. 
purity-sealed cans of Cocomalt for sale. The economical 
5-lb. hospital size is available for professional use. 





























Result! 
1 Ounce of 1 Glass of Milk omalt 
Cocomalt adds | (8 Liquid Ozs.) contains san. — 

tiRON 0.005 GRAM *TRACE 0.005 GRAM 

81 U.S.P. *SMALL AMOUNT; 81 U.S.P. 
*VITAMIN D UNITS VARIABLE UNITS 
tCALCIUM 0.15 GRAM 0.24 GRAM 0.39 GRAM 
tPHOSPHORUS a166=2” a7 * as 
PROTEIN 4.00 GRAMS 7.92 GRAMS 11.92 GRAMS 
FAT ima. C*” 6s3 ” 9.78 06=«C~«” 
CARBOHYDRATES 21.50 ” 10.97 ” 32.47 ” 




















>» 


Normally Iron and Vitamin D are present in Milk in only very 
small and variable amounts. 

Cocomalt, the protective food drink, is fortified with these amounts 
of Calcium, Phosphorus, lron and Vitamin D. 


FREE TO ALL DIETITIANS 


R. B. DAVIS CO., Dept. F-9, Hoboken, N. J. 


Please send me a trial sample of Cocomalt without charge. 


Name 
Street and Number 


City State 
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Our Heritage 
(Continued from page 340) 


gardlessly, often assuming a poor stand- 
ard of living, and eating inadequately, in 
order to save money to return to their 
native land, to live in comfort on what 
they consider an adequate fortune. 

The task of training a young Filipino 
in his essential needs for health is indeed 
a difficult one. Nutritional deficiency dis- 
eases are frequent. They are rarely 
founders of families, indulge in a love 
for dress and rather primitive amuse- 
ments. 

These large groups of unattached males 
frequently present a civic problem. Under 
present laws, they are not entitled to 
naturalization for citizenship, so will re- 
main an alien group. Frequently they are 
unemployed and drifting, and large num- 
bers are returned to their native land 
through the Hawaiian Sugar Planter’s 
Association. For the past few years no 
additional numbers have been added to the 
numbers here, as there has been a more 
adequate supply of Island born locally 
trained and reared citizenship labor. 

Summarised Conclusions: Racial char- 
acteristics, so important as a background 
for development, need to be carefully un- 
derstood by all who would wish to influ- 
ence the lives of the young people of 


The best of each race must be 


Hawaii. 
maintained and merged with the best of 


the characteristics American traditions 
offer. Such a merging must take place in 
order that the type of citizen be developed 
who is worthy of the name. 


It matters little that many of our young 
people are of these alien races and an- 
cestors, provided the adjustment is un- 
derstood with sympathy and forebearance 
on the part of all who would aid in their 
true Americanization. Family devotion, a 
code of clean and honest living, pride in 
the country, its institutions and advan- 
tages, industry to achieve, desire to con- 
tribute to daily living, are not at all con- 
tributed to a specific race, but are de- 
manded of young Americans who wish to 
lead an inspiring and useful life in this 
world of today. 

Former age-bound customs and _ tradi- 
tions, regardless of race, may not fit into 
this present scheme of living, but their 
adjustment needs to be accomplished 
slowly, for fear of destroying something 
without a better substitute. It needs to 
be accomplished with untold patience, 
especially where there are parents who 
unknowingly resent these changes. It will 
be far better to make changes slowly so 
that young people are not at odds with 
their parental affiliations, but will be ready 
to assume independent adjustments when 





ESCAPE 


NEEDLESS 
EXHAUSTION! 






Here’s a way around age-old obstacles to rapid 
easy ironing. It makes starching easy. And it 
makes a hot starch mixture almost instantly 
that prevents sticking, scorching, spotting and 
rings. It really makes ironing easy. It’s a 
powdered mixture. You moisten it with cold 
water. Then just add hot water. Thin to suit. 
The solution is clear. It is uniform. There 
is no scum. You need not boil it for Quick 


Gain the pleasure and skill that come when your iron fairly glides! | 
342 
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HOT STARCH 
IN 30 SECONDS . 


~ 
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| Makes Troning Easy 


te 


LEARN TO IRON... 
beautifully, speedily, happily! 


“It seems incredible but in trying Quick 
Elastic, I washed, starched and ironed 
four pairs of curtains in less than one 
quarter of the time usually required. I 
could iron these curtains still damp with- 
out sticking or difficulty of any kind.” 





Se SSNS 





Elastic Starch is practically self-cooking. Truly 
a wonderful invention. It’s in buttercup yellow 
boxes in practically every store but we would 
gladly send you our little proof packet. Just 
write the Hubinger Company, number 460, 
Keokuk, Iowa. Then see and feel the differ- 
ence this method makes. How easy it becomes 
to press things to gleaming perfection. Note 
how different from solid starches. 








the time comes to build families and 
homes of their own. Older folks do not 
change as readily as the younger ones, 
Thus the change must come in the younger 
generations when they are independently 
in their own homes, and when they have 
full authority over their own lives. 


Need we relent in our purposes to train 
for living according to American stand- 
ards and ideals? No indeed! We must 
patiently train with deepest understand- 
ing, so that the youth of today will treas- 
ure the best of his former traditions and 
incorporate them into the best of the ac- 
cepted practices of the day. The mental 
conflict which must take place in the 
minds of many of our young people must 
be met with keen understanding and edu- 
cators must instill infinite patience so that 
the priceless treasure of filial love and re- 
spect may never be endangered. Home 
ties are absolutely necessary for the 
young, and better that these ties be under 
somewhat difficult conditions than no 
home ties at all. This very deep respect 
for the home must be preserved, or our 
own homes of the future will be lacking 
in the attributes necessary to produce 
character development. 

The privilege of guiding young people 
is a sacred trust. It must be carried out 
with the full knowledge of the desired re- 


(Continued on page 344) 





FOOD STUDIES—1935 


A NEW FOODS TEXT FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Have you selected your foods text yet? 
Why not examine this new book first? An 
important committee of teachers listed 
everything they wanted in a foods text, 
and FOOD STUDIES is the result. 


FEATURES 


Purpose: For First and Sgeconp year 
foods! 

Size: 640 pages—Ten Units! 

Intustrations: 263 ! ! ! One on Every 
Dounce Pace 

PRESENTATION: 
Method! 

Paper: Approved Oxford English finish 

Binpinc: Attractive, Vellum de luxe 

Type: Easy to read 10-11 point 

Size: Standard proportion 514 in. x 8 in. 

Weicut: Easy to handle, a bit over 
1% lbs. 

Paracrapus: All short—3 to 13 lines. 
Topic Sentences: One for each para 
graph in Botp Type 
TeacHinc Arps: Exercises! 

tests! 
RerFEneNces! 


Price: $2.00 less 20% as a text 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
4801 Independence Ave. Kansas City, Mo.. 


New Unit-Problem 


Objective 
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THE SYMBOL OF 





RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-two years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1937-38, without cost or 
other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 














Available to Home Economics Teachers 


Shows materials used in making hygienic, soft-knit 
Dentons, with ‘‘swatches’” of body and foot fabric, 
accompanied by booklet describing and illustrating a 
tour of the Denton Mills and printed 
suggestion for short talk to children. 
Already widely used by Teachers of 
Home Economics. Sent, without 
charge or obligation, on request to 
this magazine or to address below. 


Hygienic, Soft-Knit Dentons 
for Infants, Children 
and Adults 


For many years, Dentons have been 
America’s standard winter sleeping 
garments. Made in one-piece and two- 
piece styles for infants and children, 
and in four sizes for men and women. 
Baby bags for infants. Sleeping hoods 
for children and adults. Sold by lead- 
ing dry goods and department stores. 


Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, Inc. 
Centreville, Michigan 
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@ This is the first of a series of messages from Patricia Collier, 


Home Economist for the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd. 





IF YOU 
COULD ONLY SEE THESE 
LUSH, TEEMING FIELDS... 


They stretch as far as your eye can reach— 


plant-striped, sun-drenched fields. Here Dole- 
grown pineapples ripen to a golden, succulent 
maturity. Nurtured in rich, maroon-colored 
soil, under ideal climatic conditions, it is not 
surprising that these Dole pineapples yield a 
juice of rare flavor and excellent dietetic value. 

You would expect natural, unsweetened 
Dole Pineapple Juice from Hawaii to have 
important nutritional properties and our inten- 


sive researches prove this to be so. 


“Abvicia Guar» — 


Dole Home Economist 

of cards containing 
ple and Pineapple 
ou without charge: 
Ltd., San Francisco 


e Files: A series 
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DOLE HAWAII ade Ash Acidity % 
Total Total Fiber % (cite 
po Moist) Protemm = Sugar % Carbohy aid) 
% ae date 
ITEM ute gies) Extract a inve 4 5 
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215 Market Street 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., also packers of “Dole 
Pineapple Gems,” Sliced, Crushed, Tidbits, and the new 
“Royal Spears.” Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A—Sales 
Offices: San Francisco. © 1937, H. P. Co., Ltd. 
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THE RIGHT WAY 


is to use good fireproof clayware, with 


natural salt glazed interior. No oxida- 
tion can spoil cooked food. Any ware 
in which food can be cooked and kept 
for two or three days without turning 
sour, must be acid proof, 

Our French Clay pottery does that— 
it has been proven for over 50 years. 
It has the name “Vallauris” stamped 
on each piece and is our product. 


Send for our Illustrated pamphlet. 


CHARLES R. RUEGGER, Inc. 


BAZAR FRANCAIS 
Established 1877 
Direct importers and U.S. distributors 


666 Sixth Avenue — Near 20th Street 
New York City 














ROOM SUPPLIES 


Machines 
Shears 


SEWING 
Pinking 
Pinking 
Dress Forms 
Skirt 


Pins, 






= Cauges 
‘ §00 


Needles and 


Complete Many Other Items. 
F.O.B. 


esp fe 
Chicago Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 


300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 





~ ECONOMICALLY 








Definite increases in total calcium in- 
take to accepted standards for grow- 
ing children can be accomplished at 
minimum expense by the use of dry 
milk solids as a supplement in insti- 
tutional cooking. This convenient 
form of essential milk solids enriches 
the nutritive value in protein, phos- 
phorus and vitamin G, also. 

A new bulletin, ‘‘Planning Improved 
Institutional Diets with Milk Solids,’’ 
including 


gives valuable suggestions 
proven recipes that will help you 
make striking improvements at very 


low costs. Send for it today. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc. 


DESK 114, 221 N. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 
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(Continued from page 
sults,—-training for living. Much over- 
emphasis is being placed on subjects,—a 
more desirable objective will be arrived at 
if the approach to training is the hwman 
approach,—that of aiding young people to 
adjust present lives so that a wholesome 
development may take place. This cannot 
be limited to cramming into the minds of 
the young a series of subjects and abstract 
information, but must be accomplished 
through the application of information to 
the process of life as it is lived in the 
community today. The objective of right 
and sane living can only be accomplished 
through a thorough understanding of the 
problems the people. This 
knowledge necessarily and imperatively in- 
cludes being intimately familiar with home 


ot young 


life and home conditions. 


Recently a young man, a product of our 


schools, was questioned as to the places 


of importance and interest on his own 
island. He could not give them, yet 
when questioned as to the rivers of 
Africa, he could name a number of them. 
Quite obviously his teachers must have 
considered him an object to be “educated” 
than a human being to be guided. Dis- 


regarding his rich heritage is criminal, but 
the best that each race has 
mellow his viewpoint and 


building on 
to offer 
prepare him for the difficult problem of 
density quite in 
American life. 


will 


shaping for himself a 


keeping with the best of 


Panel Discussions In Teaching 
(Continued from page 305) 


the demonstration panel by the teacher 


and three pupils and ending up with 
the individual group panels, required 
six fifty-five minute_ periods. 


The topics discussed were: Teas; In- 
Entertaining; 
Overweight and Underweight; Care of 
Sick; and Invalid Cookery. The 
book regularly used by the class offered 
insufficient subject matter for a thor- 
ough study of these subjects without ad- 
ditional reference but the lat- 
ter was inadequate in supply for regu- 
Furthermore unless the 
method had been used, 
some of the topics, due to the limited 
the end of the semester, 


been entirely omitted. 


troductions; Problems in 


the 


material, 


lar class use. 
panel discussion 
time before 


would have 











ART 


in Homemaking 


a beautiful collection of 
frontispieces published in 


Practical Home Economics 
especially appropriate for use in Home 
Economics classes. Printed with spe- 
cial varnished surface, suitable for fram- 
ing with or without glass. Sent in an 
art container with descriptive foreword. 


12 in all—$1.00 
Adult 


Homemaking 


Education 
“Unit in Clothing Selection.” 
2. “Unit in Home Arrangement 
and Furnishing” by 
Mable Russell 


Asst. Prof. of Home Economics 
Iowa State College and 
Elsie Wilson Gwynne 
Formerly Asst. Prof. of Home 
Economics Education 
Iowa State College 
A bulletin of assistance to all types of 
adult study groups—Extension Service, 
Consumer Education groups, Special 
Vocational classes or the usual adult 
classes. Also of use to home economics 
teachers, since the problems can be 
adapted to suit the interests, needs and 
experiences of highschool students. 
The units are well worked out and each 
contains a number of problems for 
group and individual study. Approxi- 
mately 90 pages, substantially bound. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 
Home Economics Plays 


1. Joan Finds Out 15¢ 
2. Martha Washington Returns — 15c 
3. There Was An Old Lady Who 

Lived in a Shoe 15¢ 
4. A Television Style Show 15¢ 
5. Playing the Game 25c 
6. Renovating Rosie 25¢ 
7. Abigail’s Print Shop 15¢ 
8. Two Short Plays for Clothing 


Classes 15c 


9. This Modern Generation 25c 
10. The Uses of Adversity 25¢ 
11. The Fashion Cycle and Facts 
and Fancies in Costume 20c 
12. The Awakening of Amy Brant 15c 
Numbers 9, 10 and 11 are also published in 


“*More Plays With a Purpose’? from which they 
are reprint 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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HERE’S THE 
ENERGY LUNCH THAT FILLS 


AFTERNOONS WITH ACTION! 






















Y... modern student is after quick, sustaining energy 

for active afternoons... decidedly, putting the pre- 
mium on food value. 

And Shredded Wheat responds perfectly. 100% 
whole wheat with its fine natural balance of vital food 
essentials... made quickly and easily digestible. A 
thoroughly tasty, low-cost, efficient luncheon! 

Give Shredded Wheat a regular place on the lunch- 
C eon menu. Sliced bananas or stewed fruits are a timely 
(and delicious!) added garnish. 
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RECIPE TRESS | 


Distinctively new in every department, this book of | 
simple recipes will take first place in your kitchen 
| file. Send the coupon for your copy today! (Paste 








coupon on penny postcard.) 


Pn enn nnn nn nn nnn nnn n nena nn enn nnnnn : 
National Biseuit Company, 
Educational Department, 

449 West 14th St., New York City 








Please send me my Free copy of “A Book of Dis- 


tinctive Recipes”. 


Name 





Mreet 


LOOK FoR pemem SHREDDED WHEAT IS A PRODUCT OF NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


THE SEAL OF iN 
PERFECT BAKING ce MORE THAN A BILLION SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS SOLD EVERY YEAR 
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@ This is the second of a series of messages from Patricia Collier, 
Home Economist for the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd. 











THESE PINEAPPLES 


ARE PAMPERED LIKE 


INFANT ROYALTY 


I’ve been watching field workers “feed” Dole pineapples 
by hand! Helpless as babies, pineapple plants are unable 
to extract sufficient iron from the rich, carefully tended 
soil in which they grow. So each plant on Dole planta- 
tions is individually “fed” a special iron solution. The 
result is a fine-flavored, luscious fruit containing valu- 
able nutritional elements. 

Dole Pineapple Juice from Hawaii comes to you nat- 
ural and unsweetened, with all of its tropical, sun- 


ripened goodness. | 
 Mnivia Case — 


Dole Home Economist 


For Your Data and Recipe Files: A series of cards containing 


important scientific facts about Dole Pineapple and Pineapple 
Juice, and practical, tested recipes. Sent to you without charge. 
Just write to the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., San Francisco. 
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Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., also packers of “Dole 
Pineapple Gems,” Sliced, Crushed, Tidbits, and the new 
“Royal Spears.” Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A.—Sales 
Offices: San Francisco. © 1937, H. P. Co., Led. 
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RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-two years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1937-38, without cost or 
other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 





















Adult Homemaking Education 


1. “Unit in Clothing Selection.” 


2. “Unit in Home Arrangement 
and Furnishing.” 


By 


MABLE RUSSELL 
Assistant Professor of Applied Art 
lowa State College 
and 


ELSIE WILSON GWYNNE 
Formerly Assistant Professor of Home Economics Education 
lowa State College 


A bulletin for all types of adult study groups— 
Extension service, consumer education groups, 
special vocational classes or the usual adult classes. 
Also of use to home economics teachers, since the 
problems can be adapted to the interests, needs 
and experiences of high-school students. 


The units are well worked out and each contains 
a number of problems for group and individual 
study. 92 pages, Wir-o bound. 


Price $1.00 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 








10. Monthly Lakeside Pub Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscriptions $2 a year. U. S. Entered as second class 
matter at Post Office at East Stroudsburg, Pa., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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ania Out Aga 
Win- again 


WITH THIS BANANA MIXED GRILL! 


flavor you have been looking for. 

Vary it, if you like, with ham- 
burgers, cube steak or fish; with 
pineapple slices or vegetables in 
season. Easy to make and every- 


















ERE’S A BROILER M RAL 
easy to make — thrifty, yet 
delicious because it uses yellow- 
ripe bananas. 
It’s the bananas that give it 
the distinction, that different body likes it. 








UNITED FRUIT BANANAS distributed by FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 





trill FREE! TWO NEW RECIPE BOOKLETS! 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


: ite Mel Home Economics Department 
7 inch thick Melted l 5 ome kLeonomics 7e » 
4 Pecled orang hick) Salt utter Pier 3, North River, New York City 
4 Peeled } 
ANANASs 


Oranges . Zes “ 
1ZeS with melted butt On preheated rack 
cr 


about 2 ; ‘ 
“rer : inches below heist and sprinkle with 

“--s 1e En yee er anc 
the h d of 6 minutes, turn 






Please send me free 
oO BANANAS TAKE A BOW, with new banana recipes 
(1) BANANA SALAD BAZAAR, w th unusual salads 


Pea ¢ halves 
Trange ment and or 
an 


of broiler, Brush 
Salt. Place rack 


1 broil 1 ery ot ove ao0 
nN ver h ven 
(Oo! 


ananas (br meat ; 
Salt) on ry rushed With melt and oranges a Name 
, rack of broil ; ed butter and 8, and place 
Onger, Fy . er, ( onti . bey ne Sprinkle . 
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A new “ABC” in cooking 
... SHORTCUT BAKING! 


BISQUICK suggests many class subjects 


. Dumplings —fuffy clear through! Top off a 
stew to perfection. 


. Savory‘ Pigs” in fluffy, golden-brown Bisquick 


2. Old-fashioned Cherry Cobbler —more delicious 
than ever! 


5. Waffles—nol only easier bul, in many experts’ 
Blankets. opinion, better with Bisquick. 


. Mock Chicken Pie with Cheese Whirl Crust— 
tender, crispy Bisquick crust. 


6. Cinnamon Rolls—tender crusted, light and 
uffy, this shortcut way. 


7. Jiffy Muffins that disappear in a jiffy, they're 8. Pancakes —lighter, more tender, with Bisquick. 9. Bisquick Apple Roll—a delicious hot dessert 


so mouth-watering! 


FREE! To Home Economics Teachers -Fully 
e lLillustrated Book, ‘“*How to Take a 
Trick a Day with Bisquick”’: 


10/1 Shortcut Recipes for making many different Favorite 
Baked Foods « Menus for All Occasions « Table Set- 
ting Ideas, etc. « What Bisquickis | product and adver 
tising claims, accepted by American Medical Associa 
tion’s Council on Foods). 


Let Bisquick serve a dua/ purpose for you, as it does 
for many cooking teachers. First—help you get more 
done in a limited class period. Second—show your 
students the shortcut method so increasingly popular 
today for many kinds of bakings. 

For biscuits, just add liquid to Bisquick. For many 
other bakings, much of the work is done already in the 
preparation of Bisquick. This convenient product is 
simply Gold Medal  Kitchen-tested’* Flour combined 
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prepared in very little time. 


with shortening, leavening, and the other ingredients 
listed on the package. All pure, wholesome, and of the 
highest quality. All in proper proportions, accurately 
combined. For tested shortcut recipes, send for this 
helpful Bisquick book. It’s free—no obligation to you, 
of course. 


*** Kitchen-tested” is a registered trade mark of General Mills, Inc. 





Home Economics Dept., No. 136 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me a free copy of your book, ‘How 
to Take a Trick a Day with Bisquick.” | 
understand | am not obligated in any way. 
Name 


School 


Address 





Culy Stale 
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